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A Glance at the Streets of Paris during the 
Winter of 1849--50. 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Expectations of an American—Street-Sweepers— 
Beg gars— Exhibitions—- Coachmen and Valets-- 
Vehicles—Abuse of Animals—F'unerals—Sol- 
diers—Children—Fondness for Dogs—Pari- 
sian Shops—Paris at Night—Historical Asso- 
ciations. 


There must be to a citizen of the United States, 
visiting Paris for the first time, a thousand ob- 
jects and a thousand usages which strike him 
with all the force of entire novelty. I speak 
merely of those objects which one sees, and of 
those usages which one observes in the streets, 
where the meurs of a people can always be stu- 
died to the greatest advantage. 

It is most true, as Washington Irving remarks, 
that to an American, Europe is the land of prom- 
ise: he fancies it the acme of human happiness, 
as he looks at the Old World through the kalei- 
doscope of imagination and the intervening dis- 
tance of three thousand miles, to be able to gaze 
directly on magnificent palaces darkened by the 
lapse of centuries, and associated in the annals 
of history with important political intrigues, with 
fétes of incomparable brilliancy, and often with 
“midnight murder foul.” Vague images also of 
ruined chateaus, ivy-mantled towers, sequester- 
ed vales, inexhaustible treasures of art, tend to 
fix in his mind ideas of unmingled pleasure. He 
does not care to reflect that wherever man is, 
there are necessarily poverty and misery and 
crime. An experience of realities soon opens 
his eyes, and not unfrequently a powerful reac- 
tion takes place: he regrets the bright rays of a 
western sun, the deep blue sky of his native land, 
and at a distance of several thousand miles he dis- 
covers unequalled beauties in those scenes which 
had surrounded him in his thoughtless infancy and 
had never before excited the slightest sensibility. 
In common with many of our countrymen, I 
have experienced these emotions, and I have 
also felt a heart-sinking in vividly realizing that 
in Paris—the gayest and most brilliant metropo- 
lis on earth—there is no exemption from inclem- 
ent seasons, nor from all the various forms of hu- 
man misery. 


Vout. XVI—33 





I shall give a rapid sketch of what has met my 
eyes and attracted my attention, in the course of 
my walks, with the hope that so simple a record 
will produce a juster impression of Parisian re- 
alities, than any attempt at elaborate essay, in 
which truth is so often sacrificed to effect and 
the details of every-day life to the pomp of lan- 
guage. 

It has been only during the winter season that 
I have seen Paris, and, in not expatiating upon 
the vernal beauties of the Garden of the Tuile- 
ries, or the Champs Elysées, 1 do not mean to 
accuse myself of being a Visigoth, as older resi- 
dents would undoubtedly dub me, did I admit 
an insensibility to such charms. 

No American has ever sojourned in Paris du- 
ring the most inclement months of the year, with- 
out being thoroughly annoyed by the inexhausti- 
ble supplies of mud which cover the pavements 
and sidewalks of every part of the city. An ex- 
planation of causes, it is to be feared, will have 
no consolatory tendencies, and, it is perhaps un- 
necessary to say, that the only sure remedy 
against the evil, is to trudge along with a good- 
natured and never failing patience. The filthi- 
ness of the streets of Paris is chiefly occasioned 
by the plastic clay which forms the natural soil, 
and which continually works its way up between 
the paving stones. ‘Though carried off every 
day by the carts of the municipality, a supply is 
immediately re-formed by an invisible process 
which seems to proportion itself to the labor be- 
stowed on the removal of the nuisance. Anim- 
mense corps of street-sweepers is always at work 
brushing the liquid mud into the sewers of the 
city. ‘These sweepers are usually women, who 
wear slouched straw hats and dresses, originally 
of every variety of colour, reduced to a certain 
uniformity by the nature of their vocations. They 
apply themselves with the greatest imaginable zeal 
to their task and attack their unconquerable enemy 
with a fureur which evinces a determination to 
sweep it, (if such a thing were possible,) with the 
besom of destruction. Their activity, the appa- 
rent eccentricity of their movements, and the 
originality of their costume, reminds one of the 
witches in Macbeth. I saw a corps some days 
ago drawn up in military array, on the side walk, 
under the command of a Paddock or Grimalkin, 
whose duty it was to see that they were all in 
place and to pay them their daily wages. These 
poor creatures seem to be perfectly content with 
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the few sous paid them by the authorities, and 
never extend their hands nor direct a supplica- 
ting glance to the passer-by. This leads me 
to mention another class of beings that I have 
met in my walks—a class which the relation of 
population to the means of subsistence makes 
but too numerous. 

It is doubtless true that there are many efficient 
and honest labourers in Paris, who have been 
thrown out of employment by misfortune, or by 
the political revolutions of France, but how are 
they to be distinguished among those hearty and 





and shrugging his shoulders as only a French- 
manecan. One of this class, to whom I can 
never find it in my heart tod eny anything, 
is a sleek well-fed fellow who may usually be 
found on the Boulevart Montmartre near the 
Passage du Panorama. He wears a leather skull- 
cap, and has an umbrella in his hand. When- 
ever it rains and a carriage draws up to the side- 
walk, he rushes forward from the snug corner 
where he has ensconced himself, opens the door 
and offers hisumbrella. He awaits patiently the 
return, from the Passage or the adjoining shops, 


able-bodied men who so frequently as “ miséra- 
bles péres de famille” pour their whining tales 
into the ears of strangers in the rue de la Paix 
or the rue de Rivoil. There is nothing more 
calculated to excite all the generous sympathies 
of our nature, and to unloose the clutched hand 
of Avarice itself, than a poor woman, exposed 
to all the rigors of winter, nursing a new-born 
child; and yet the Parisian journals inform us 
that mendicant women are known to hire infants 
to increase the emoluments of their deceitful 


of those to whom he has so politely devoted 
himself. My companion, one day that his ser- 
vices were more annoying than useful, asked him 
what reward he expected. ‘ Personne,” replied 
he, with a polite bow, “n'est forcé de me donner 
quelque chose. Je me confie a la generosité pub- 
lique.”’ His politeness and the readiness of his 
repartee quite won me, and I am sure, to judge 
from appearances, his confidence in public lib- 
erality has not been misplaced. 
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trade. A knowledge of the impious frauds prac- 
tised by these simulators of human misery, has 
induced me always to drop my little charity into 
the hand of the crippled, the deformed, or the 
blind. ‘The other day, after I had been strolling 
beneath the sombre arches of Notre Dame, I 
was coming out of the Church when a poor little 
deformed woman—not more than three feet 
high—appealed to me for aid. I dropped a few 
sous into herhand. She immediately exclaimed, 
in a tone of the deepest fervor, “que le Bon 
Dieu vous benisse !’’ I know not how it was, 
but these words, which the poor woman had per- 
haps uttered a thousand times before, made a 
deep impression upon me. I could not help re- 
ealling with what an air approaching to disdain, 
I have seen in proud Old England, those who 
were not too proud to ask a gratuity, put a shil- 
ling or a half-crown into their pockets, while this 
poor creature uttered a fervent ejaculation that 
God would bless me for the infinitely smaller 
pittance I had given her. 

Among the troop of mendicants who do not 
deserve, as they usually do not excite, sympathy, 
are those gamins, yes, and coquins too, whose 
polite avocation it is to open the doors of car- 
riages, to wait on the ladies, and in cases of ab- 
straction of thought, to amuse themselves by ab- 
straction from the pocket. I was, on one occa- 
sion, so. thoroughly annoyed by one of these use- 
less and officious brats, that I refused to give him 
his hoped-for sou. ‘ Pas un sou,” exclaimed he 
with an air of entreaty. ‘“ Non,” said I, “ pas 
un sou.” The boy’s countenance assumed an 
expression of intense vexation and disappoint- 
ment; and as I drove off, I left him gesticulating 





The number of those who endeavour to pro- 
cure the means of subsistence by grinding or- 
gans, playing on fifes, fiddles and a variety of 
other instruments, is very great. On a jour de 
féte I found the Place de la Bastille filled with 
singers of patriotic songs. Each performer was 
the nucleus of a group of blouses and loitering 
soldiers of the line. Not far off on an adjoining 
Boulevart, was a mendicant musician, who con- 
stituted in himself a complete band. He wore 
on his head a brass helmet, around which rows 
of bells were hung, cymbals were fastened to his 
knees and drum sticks to his elbows. With the 
music of “the ear-piercing fife’ which he skil- 
fully played, he harmoniously blended the varied 
tones of clashing cymbals, jingling bells, and 
“spirit-stirring” drums. The notes of street or- 
gans, accompanied by the exhibition of the mar- 
vellous accomplishments of dogs and monkeys, 
are not quite so frequently heard in Paris as 
formerly ; but in so large a metropolis there is 
always enough of the concord of these sweet 
sounds to delight the ears of grinning urchins, or 
disturb the delicate nerves of those who do not 
believe with Shakspeare, that “there is music in 
every thing.” Monkeys, in harlequin costume, 
still make their grimaces on the Boulevarts to 
the strains of some inspiring air, and little dogs, 
seated with judicial gravity on their nether ends, 
still divert the passing crowds of the Champs 
Elysées, by performing with their forepaws the 
part allotted to the leader of the orchestra. Old 
women and girls still pursue gay equipages with 
the offering of fragrant violets—brought from 
Heaven only knows where in the winter season; 
apple-women and cake-venders, perambulating 
salesmen of opera-glasses and spectacles, of 
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knives, scissors, fans and every imaginable va- 
riety of wares still drive their different trades. 

The shifts resorted to by clowns and mounte- 
banks to allure the public eye and to elicit the 
contribution of a few sous, are not unworthy of 
mention, as filling up the details of the picture 
which has beencommenced. These exhibitions 
take place chiefly on those bright Sundays when 
all the world is abroad, and all the principal 
squares, streets and galleries of the great city 
are crowded beyond description. The peculiar 
observance, or what we protestants consider want 
of observance of the Sabbath in France, forms 
too universally noticed a feature in the usages of 
the country to be calmly commented upon; and 
a Parisian Sabbath gives rise to such a volume 
of thoughts that I should be diverted, if I touched 
the theme at all, from the narrow path which I 
have prescribed to myself. A promenade on 
one of these jours de féte, (as they emphatically 
are in Paris,) from the Place de la Concorde to 
the Barrieré de l’ Etoile will do much to make 
the stranger acquainted with the brilliancy of 
Parisian out-door life, and to introduce him to 
that fraternity who are said in England to live 
upon their wits, and in France to lead the vie de 
Boheme. 

I will abandon for a time any attempt at de- 
scribing the gorgeous equipages, the lumbering 
diligences, the shabby hackney coaches, the pran- 
cing horses which throng the broad avenue, and 
repress all reflections upon the dense mass of 
pedestrians composed of gayly uniformed sol- 
diers, and of men, women and children from the 
four quarters of the earth. As one walks along 
the smooth asphaltum trottoir, he will soon find 
his progress impeded by a stationary crowd, and 
on directing a glance towards the point which 
fixes 80 many eyes and sets so many mouths 
agape, he will find the cynosure to be a minia- 
ture theatre on which the French equivalents of 
the immortal Punch and Judy are cracking each 
others heads with well-directed blows, and with 
no other earthly motive, so far as I could ever 
learn, than to show their skill. A dog or a cat 
invariably presides over these combats with the 
attentive gravity of an impartial umpire. I con- 
fess I could never see the charm which the mul- 
titude find in these puppet shows, which in Eng- 
land form one of the great national amusements. 
There is neither interest in the story nor clever- 
ness in the dialogue. Passing on from this tire- 
some exhibition, one will meet with a succession 
of groups. Pantomimic acters mounted upon 
carts and performing to the music of street or- 
gans, professional jesters, families of Ravels, and 
companies of Acrobats are surrounded by their 
respective admirers; but these groups are small 
compared with those which gather about the 





learned dogs. These are poor abject looking 
creatures, whose wisdom and learning have been 
attained by dint of whipping, kicking, and scold- 
ing. There was something so painful in their 
cowed air—something which assured me so posi- 
tively that they at least had found philosophy 
“harsh and crabbed,” that after a momentary 
pause, I joined the circle which was gazing with 
delight upon the performances of the cheval sa- 
vant. This was a sleek, well-fed and well-cared- 
for poney, whose acquisition of knowledge had 
not reduced his flesh nor impaired his happiness. 
He evidently did not think with the poor dogs, 
that 


“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” 


but he seemed to enjoy fully as much as his mas- 
ter the shouts of applause which greeted his in- 
tellectual performances. His master taking a 
pack of cards, and arranging them in a particu- 
lar way, (1 do not explain, for all tricks at cards 
are incomprehensible to me,) desired any one of 
the encircling spectators to select acard. ‘ Eh 
bien, mon petit cheval,” he would then exclaim. 
‘will you be good enough to tell me what card 
has been taken? Is it the ace of spades?” 
The poney would pause a moment as if to re- 
flect, and would then shake his head negatively 
with so intelligent an air, that no one could doubt 
his having very good reasons for his answer. 
“Is it the king of hearts?” The same intelli- 
gent negative nod. In this way his master would 
ask him whether it was such or such acard, until 
the real one was named. Instantly the poney 
woul! nod affirmatively, and utter a shrill neigh, 
which might very well pass for the French oui. 
The quickness and accuracy of his perceptions 
were tested in the same way with regard toa 
franc piece which some one offered to give him 
provided he would tell the image and superscrip- 
tion. “Is Louis X VI’s head on the piece?” “No.” 
“Louis XVIII's?” ‘No.” “Charles X’s?” “No.” 
‘Louis Philippe’s?” “No.” “The Emperor Napo- 
leon’s?” Animmediate nodof assentand asbrill 
oui announce the triumph of the poney’s intelli- 
gence; the piece is passed round and every one is 
satisfied that the image is that of the Emperor. 
“Now,” exclaims his master, “what do you 
wish me to buy with this piece of money? A 
saddle 2” “No.’’ “A bridle ?” “No, sir,” says the 
poney, with an unusually violent shake of the 
head. ‘Some hay and fodder?” *‘ Oui, oui,” 
cries the delighted little animal. These are but 
a few specimens of the infinitely varied exhibi- 
tions which strike the eyes of the stranger in the 
streets of Paris. I say stranger, because as soon 
as one becomes fairly domiciled and familiar with 
Parisian modes of life, external objects fail to 


produce the impression they made at first, and 
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such a complete adaptation to a new order of 
things ensues, that it is hard even to imagine one 
has not been accustomed to it from his cradle. 
I once heard it remarked by a friend who had 
been born and bred in the country, and had af- 
terwards removed to a large city, where he was 
constantly in the habit of seeing novel sights, 
that he believed half the population might walk 
on their heads without his feeling an emotion of 
surprise. 

Since the revolution of February, 1848, there 
can be no doubt that the private equipages seen 
in the streets are much less brilliant than they 
were during the reign of Louis Philippe. Re- 
publicanism everywhere aflects simplicity, and a 
dominant party tacitly imposes its fashions and 
usages even upon those who differ from it in 
opinion; besides, a want of confidence in the 
stability of a newly constituted government ne- 
cessarily continues for some time after a revolu- 
tion, and the rich, having no heart for display, 
prefer to watch anxiously the signs of the times 
through “the loop hole of retreat.” Two win- 
ters have, however, nearly elapsed since that 
revolution which startled every country in Eu- 
rope, and none more than the ceuntry in which 
ittook place. A complete calm now reigns, and 
public confidence, though not re-established, is 
renascent. All concede that Prince Louis Na- 
poleon holds the executive reins with more skill, 
and exhibits greater intelligence, firmness, and 
ability, than the public had reason to hope for 
from the wild schemes of Boulogne and Stras- 
bourg. Even those who are ever harping upon 
a coup d’état do not really expect it before the 
approach of the termination of the presidential 
term in 1852, and then only after the exhaustion 
of every lawful effort to modify the existing con- 
stitution, and to establish the principle of the re- 
eligibility of the national chief magistrate. 

Though recent revolution and absence of roy- 
alty have, as I have remarked, banished in some 
degree from the streets the most brilliant equi- 
pages, yet these causes seem to have increased 
the number and the circulation of more demo- 
cratic vehicles. Diligences and accelerées are, 
at every moment, departing for, or arriving from, 
the towns of the interior and vicinity, and hack- 
ney coaches, cabriolets and omnibusses are roll- 
ing incessantly in every direction over the pavé 
of the great city. Midnight here has no “sol- 
emn stillness,”” but seems to be the commence- 
mentofthe day. The votaries of pleasure issue 
forth at this hour to the bals masqués, or to begin 
the round of some other gay and intoxicating 
dissipation. At this hour a never-ending line of 
carriages may be seen drawn up near some bril- 
liantly illuminated hotel, from which the sounds 
of revelry fall indistinctly upon the ear of the 








passers-by. Without penetrating these gilded 
apartments, I will pause for a moment to con- 
template the motionless figures of the coachmen 
on their boxes. ‘Poor creatures,” one naturally 
exclaims, ‘“‘how they must suffer, exposed as 
they so often are at night to the rigors of win- 
ter—to the peltings of rain and snow and hail— 
to the piercing winds of the North.” So deep 
an impression was made upon my sympathizing 
heart by these supposed sufferings, that I men- 
tioned the subject to an American friend who 
has been for several years an habitué of the gay- 
est Parisian circles. ‘ Ah, my dear friend,” said 
he, ** your remark proves to me that you are 
fresh from the wilds of the western world. Noth- 
ing can be so completely thrown away as your 
sympathy. So far from being an object of pity, 
the coachman of a Parisian family of society is 
one of the most enviable of men. He has a 
plenty to eat, a plenty to drink, and is not only 
comfortably, but elegantly clothed at the expense 
of hisemployer. His services are rarely requir- 
ed before two or three o‘clock in the afternoon, 
when it gives him real pleasure to take a tour 
with his voiture ; he enjoys to the fullest extent 
from his elevated position the promenade which 
his master and mistress enjoy to a less degree 
within. The Chinese who fancied the coach- 
man’s box the seat of honor and of pleasure had 
certainly very good reasons for his conjecture. As 
to a Parisian coachman’s sufferings at night, they 
are purely imaginary. His fortifications against 
the weather are proportioned to its inclemen- 
cy. If it be extremely severe, with the thick 
cloak which his master has given him, he takes 
others which belong to him by right of former 
acquisition, as well as the blankets which were 
designed for his horses. Besides, he has a furred 
case for his feet and an abundant supply of pil- 
lows—all of which he disposes with such mas- 
terly skill, that, stretching himself out at full 
length on the box, he remains not only insensi- 
ble of the ills of this life, but fully enjoying one 
of its greatest pleasures. But,” continued my 
friend, “if you have so much feeling for your 
fellow-beings, do not bestow it upon those who 
have no need of it. Hardened as J am, I feel 
for an unfortunate valet de pied who, suspended 
like Bailie Nichol Jarvie, between heaven and 
earth, is exposed to all the severities of the sea- 
son, and runs an immiuent risk of being blown 
off from his precarious foothold by the fierce 
winds of winter. Yet even he has his compen- 
sating pleasures in the provision made for his 
comfort by the Parisian host. I doubt whether 
the master enjoys the reunion more than his 
valet; his appetite certainly is not sated with 
more delicate morsels or with more delicious 
wines than those which, by good understanding 
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and connivance with the domestics of the house- 
hold, contribute to gratify the tastes of his at- 
tendant. Of that numerous class who devote 
themselves to menial offices, the valet de chambre 
is most to be envied, and if, by the revolutions of 
the wheel of fortune, I should ever be compelled 
to serve any one but myself, I shall seek the place 
of one of those happy mortals, who, avoiding all 
exposure and all suffering, have nothing to do 
but to brush clothes—to eat, drink and be merty.”’ 
Such were the remarks of my experienced friend 
with regard to domestics in the employment of 
families in Paris. 

Were I to confine myself simply to the vehi- 
cles and the servants of the better class, I should 
present but a very imperfect picture of that Pa- 
risian out-door life which I have proposed to 
myself to portray. In the vicinity of the church 
of the Madeleine, at intervals along the Boule- 
varts, or the quais, near the Assemblée Nationale 
and many other great public buildings of Paris, 
may be seen drawn up long arrays of shabby 
coaches and cabriolets with ill-fed horses and 
ricketty harness. The hack-drivers—a strong 
and hearty but dirty looking set of men—wear 
glazed hats surrounded by gold bands, which 
form asort of professional badge, and are usually 
enveloped in ample cloaks originally blue but 
soiled by filth and exposure. Their fiacres are 
generally painted of a light blue colour, and bear 
in large gilded letters on the outside the number 
of the vehicle and the price of the course. Paris 
is perhaps the only city in the world where the 
inexperienced stranger is not exposed to the 
overcharges of this class, with whom it is a re- 
cognized principle of action that— 


“They should cheat who have the power, 
And they should get who can.” 


To whatever other city my wandering steps 
have led me, I have found municipal regulations 
without number and established rates which 
were not to be exceeded on pain of fine and im- 
prisonment; but need I say that there has al- 
ways been an exception to take my case out of 
the statute and to justify the exaction of double 
the legal fare? In Paris he that runs may read. 
1 fr. 50 or 2 fr. is marked upon the fiacre and 
the most impudent of a most unconscionable 
class would never think of asking more. 

The hereditary and universally existing enmity 
of cat and dog is not more bitter than that cher- 
ished by a Parisian hackman, or the driver of a 
voiture de remise, against the sergens de ville and 
police of the city. To witness the quarrels 
which take place every evening at the doors of 
the theatres and operas between these hostile 


mence of gesticulation are not altogether so sig- 
nificant and alarming in France as in the United 
States. In these contests the sergens de ville 
are always triumphant. No vehicle is suffered 
to remain more than an instant near the side- 
walk. It must deposit its cargo and pass on im- 
mediately that it may not interrupt free cireula- 
tion. Acomparatively pacific coachman—whom 
[ employed some nights ago, as I was going to 
see the celebrated tragic actress Rachel—begged 
me to pay his fare ‘ d’avance.’ “ Car,” said he, 
“vous savez Monsieur que ces diables de sergens de 
ville nous font guerre toujours.’”” Whatever indi- 
vidual inconvenience one may occasionally suf- 
fer, he cannot fail to admire the excellence of 
the police of Paris, and to see that the rigidly 
enforced regulations all tend to the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 
In America and in England how often has 
each one of us who can boast at all of omnibus 
experience, squeezed himself into the capacious 
vehicle relying upon the confident assurance of 
the cad that there was plenty of room! Has it 
not even become a proverb in the English lan- 
guage, when we wish to designate anything of 
indefinite capacity, to say such a thing islike an 
omnibus—always room for one more! Has it 
not even happeued to each one of us to be called 
upon to offer the civility of alap to a tottering 
fellow creature who, without the slightest possi- 
bility of finding a place, has just been shoved in 
with the ery of go ahead? And has not that 
fellow creature occasionally been one whom 
modesty forbade, while necessity compelled, to 
accept the hospitality of an unknown knee! The 
French do not recognize the great principle of 
Anglo-Saxon liberty which secures the right of 
a place in an omnibus to an indefinite extent to 
all mankind. They persist in maintaining the 
strange paradox, that a vehicle whose very name 
implies that it is intended for every body can be 
full, and they even carry their infringement of 
popular liberty so far that it is the commonest 
thing in the world to see complet in large letters 
fastened to the door of an omnibus. 
Notwithstanding the very ancient origin attri- 
buted to the diligence, and the well known as- 
sertion of some wit, on the authority of Livy, that 
the great African warrior, Hannibal, made this 
clumsy and lumbering vehicle useful in his celebra- 
ted passage across the Alps, I have not yet been 
sufficiently interested in these classic vehicles to 
visit their interior; but, if one may judge from 
a glance at their exterior, nothing can be more 
awkwardly built or more ill contrived. In this 
age of steam power and of infinite improvement 
in all machines designed for the accommodation 





races, one would fear bloodshed every instant, did 
he not know that violence of language aud vehe- 


of the locomotive propensities of men, we can- 
not fail to be surprised at seeing so ill-shapen a 
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mass as a diligence rolling over the pavement of 
one of the great central cities of modern ad- 
vancement and civilization. Yet while the 
French justly boast of their progress in the arts, 
the sciences and literature, they are devoted in 
a remarkable degree to traditional usages. As 
an example of this, look at the continued use, 
among the humbler classes, of the sabols or wood- 
en shoes, which are universally worn in the pro- 
vinces, and which may be heard clanking on 
every pavement of Paris. 

Before disposing entirely of the subject of Pa- 
risian vehicles, I may remark that one occasion- 
ally sees in the streets the heaviest loads drawn in 
hand cartsbysingle men. The baggage ofa party 
of half a dozen travellers is frequently drawn, 
from the Embareadére of the railway to a hotel 
several miles distant, by a man who is as com- 
pletely harnessed as a horse, and who is very 
content with the moderate fare of a few sous for 
his immense physicalexertion. To an American 
accustomed to see labor very highly rewarded, 
and ever proudly disdaining menial offices which 
are promptly and cheerfully discharged in Eu- 
rope, this seems a novel and extraordinary spec- 
tacle, but the complete victory which necessity 
has gained over human pride ceases to be a mat- 
ter of surprise, when he becomes sensible of the 
density of European population and the scanti- 
ness of the means of subsistence as compared 
with the thinly inhabited regions and the teeming 
productiveness of the Western World. With 
sympathy for an over-worked and over-burdened 
fellow creature who drags a load far beyond his 
strength over the slippery pavements of Paris, 
one has not unfrequeutly occasion for a sentiment 
of indignation at seeing a lazy lout walking 
by the side of a miserable little donkey almost 
borne down to the earth by an enormous pack. 
If these patieut but abused animals could have 
their tongues miraculously unloosed, as hap- 
pened to one of their progenitors when he was 
suffering under the rod of Balaam, how many a 
tale of sorrow—of hard knocks and of starvation 
might they pour into the ears of a sympathising 
audience! How many instances might these 
simple minded quadrupeds recount of their having 
been fearfully imposed upon by a race of merci- 
less bipeds to whose intellectual superiority they 
were forced to submit! It is alike creditable to 
the head and the heart of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Assemblée Nationale—General Gram- 
mont—thathe has submitted a proposition, which 
it is hoped will meet with success, and will much 
diminish, if it cannot wholly restrain, the cruel 
treatment which animals so often experience in 
the streets of Paris. 

The last vehicles to which I will allude, and 
which may naturally be mentioned last, as they 
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are employed after the close of the drama of life, 
are those lugubrious coaches and dismal hearseg 
which may be seen slowly wending their way 
to, or returning at full speed from, the great 
Parisian cemeteries of Montmartre, Pére la 
Chaise and Mont Parnasse. The gloomy mock- 
ery of a hearse fitted up with waving plumes, 
with ambitious and faded finery, and of a long 
line of sombre looking coaches, whose sleek 
black horses are guided by coachmen wearing 
cocked hats, stockings and knee buckles, and 
elaborately funereal vestments, is more painful to 
a sensitive heart and a reflecting mind than the 
simplicity of an unostentatious procession which, 
with real and silent grief, accompanies the re- 
mains of a friend to the final resting-place. Let 
any who has breathed in his infancy and during 
his adolescence the pure air of the country, recal 
the impressions made upon his youthful mind by 
the first funeral he remembers to have witnessed. 
I shall never forget, as I was once travelling by 
the stage coach from Stratford upon Avon to 
Oxford, the emotions of awful solemnity which 
crowded into my mind at the unexpected sight 
of a funeral at a village where we had paused to 
change horses. I was strolling listlessly about, 
awaiting the departure of the coach, when the 
tolling’of the village bell awoke me from my rev- 
erie. I looked up and saw acoarse coffin, made 
of rough deal board, borne slowly along by three 
or four stout young men. Old men, bowed down 
beneath the weight of years seemed to be even 
more bowed down by the weight of sorrow 
as they passed along. There was nothing of 
the ecstasy of grief, but the deeply dejected air 
of the men, women and children who formed the 
modest procession, spoke to me iu a silent lan- 
guage of sorrow. It told me, that they were 
bearing to the house appointed for all the living 
the remains of one who had been deeply loved 
in the modest circle in which he moved. It told 
me, that they realized all the solemn impressions, 
which the solemn scene in which they were ta- 
king part, was so well calculated to awaken. It 
told me, that they were sincere mourners. How 
different is it with the actors in the pompous cel- 
ebration of funeral rites in Paris and other large 
cities! Death to the hired mourner is utterly 
dissolved of its terrors, not by a lofty courage or 
the divine truths of Christianity, but by an utter 
insensibility engendered by natural callousness 
and increased by long familiarity. The gloom- 
ily attired Parisian hearse-driver, who has just 
conducted, with studied and affected solemnity, 
the body of some poor mortal to one of the great 
cemeteries of the metropolis, will, on his way 
back, lay a wager and run a race with some ri- 
val Automedon or, as some one has said, crack 





jokes from the top of his lugubrious omnibus. 
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One of the marked contrasts between Paris | those of attending a drill or a review, becomes, 


and an American city, consists in the number of 
soldiers who are to be seen everywhere in the 
French capital. In the United States the regu- 
lar army, as every intelligent European knows, 
is extremely small, and such as it is, is divided 
into small detachments, which are stationed in 
forts hundreds of miles apart; the exigencies of 
our country require the largest portion of the 
army to be stationed on our Western and South- 
western frontier. In France, the standing army 
amounts to several hundred thousand men, and 
the system of centralized power which has so 
long existed in the country induces the necessity 
of concentrating an immense number of troops 
in the capital and itsenvirons. The regular army 
stationed in Paris and within its immediate call, 
amounts always to at least fifty thousand men; 
and besides, almost every able-bodied man in 
the metropolis belongs to the Garde Nationale 
and has all necessary military accoutrements. 
A citizen of our republic, where an extreme 
jealousy of standing armies is one of the chief 
principles of our liberty, will, on his arrival in 
Paris, be surprised at the immense number of 
military loiterers who greet his sight at every 
turn. He will find the more active of the di- 
minutive soldiers of the line at the Embarcadére 
playing hide and seek, cracking jokes, running 
and wrestling in the midst of the crowd, while 
those too lazy for this exertion will stand quietly 
smoking their pipes and complacently contem- 
plating the barbarian aspect of newly arrived 
travellers, or enjoying the mistakes which igno- 
rance of the language and a first experience of 
Paris may lead unsophisticated strangers to 
commit. He will find them, on further observa- 
tion, in every idle group. He will find them 
mingled with the moving masses of life on the 
Boulevarts, on the Champs Elysées—in every 
street and in every quarter. He will find their 
unoccupied cohorts stationed on the bulwarks 
before the Assemblée Nationale, and he will find a 
large corps in the court near the Place du Palais 
Bourbon doing nothing but guarding against sud- 
den surprise, Without indulging a boastful spirit 
with regard to the institutions of our own coun- 
try, may we not well cherish a sincere satisfaction 
in reflecting that the principles of our liberty, the 
system of our government and the physical and 
social cireumstances by which we are surround- 
ed, enable us to dispense with the maintenance 
of a large standing army! The same class 
which is so often called the bone and sinew of a 
nation, and which in France forms a corps of 
three or four hundred thousand men fed by the 
government, and except in the contingency of 
foreign war or internal insurrection, passing their 





lives with no other occupations or duties than 





under the happier auspices of the Western 
World an immense body of useful citizens con- 
tributing to the progress of civilization and chris- 
tianity—subduing the wilds of nature and devel- 
oping the material resources of the country. 
But while we rejoice in the infinite blessings 
which surround us in America, let us not indulge 
in visions of the immediate dissolution of the 
standing armies of Europe, of the sudden sub- 
version of monarchies and of the universal es- 
tablishment of Republican government. Many of 
the evils attributed to government in Europe are 
but the offspring of the laws of nature and of the 
imperfections of the human race. To attempt 
to eradicate these ills at once by a complete 
change of law and policy not unfrequently ag- 
gravates the misfortunes which it is intended to 
remedy. 

It would be very foreign from my purpose to 
enter the lists with Hobbes and other speculating 
philosophers, and discuss the question whether 
peace or war be the natural condition of man. 
However this grave problem may be resolved, I 
will content myself with superficial views and 
take matters as they actually exist. I defy the 
most enthusiastic American delegate to the uni- 
versal Peace Congress to steel himself in Paris 
against a sort of military fascination. In what- 
ever direction he glanées he sees a brilliantly at- 
tired officer riding slowly along the street followed 
by his aids, an estafette trotting or galloping at 
full speed with a gay tri-color flying from the end 
of his lance, or a gendarme a cheval with grace- 
ful horsehair floating from his glancing casque. 
Suddenly too the strains of martial music fall 
upon his ear, and a regiment of infantry pre- 
ceded by a corps of sapeurs pass before his eyes. 
But imposing as are the sapeurs with their lofty 
bear-skin caps, their polished axes, their white 
leather aprons; tall and graceful as is the splen- 
didly uniformed tambour major as with towering 
plume he struts along, wielding the emblem of 
his authority and marshalling his forces; soul- 
stirring as are the strains of the music—this is 
not all to which the fidelity to principle of the 
virtuous Peace Congressman is exposed. Can 
he look without admiration upon a corps of cui- 
rassiers with their drawn swords, glancing helmets 
and burnished breast-plates—their noble and well 
trained horses marching with the martial music 
of their own resounding hoofs! And though he 
should withstand everything which mightswerve 
him from hisloyalty, can he look upon the Viran- 
diére and maintain that there is nothing to excite 
in the minds of the advancing generations of 
France that intense passion for military glory 
which so eminently characterized their ancestors ! 
What astrange and attractive object to an Amer- 
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ican eye is this fille du régiment with her gay 
military attire, her bruad hat and her floating 
plumes. To an enthusiastic and impetuous 
French soldier she resembles in some measure 
the fair ladye love of the days of chivalry, and 
for the amiable office of administering to his 
hunger and thirst she receives in return the hom- 
age of his devotion and the protection of his 
sword. Inthe course of my rambles some days 
ago my attention was attracted by a richly col- 
oured engraving. I found it was intended to il- 
lustrate and do honor to the heroism of a young 
Vivandiére at the barricades of June, 1848. An 
insurgent owvrier is flaunting in defiance from the 
top of one of the barricades the drapeau rouge. 
The Vivandiére who has rushed forward is re- 
presented, with uplifted sword, in the act of sev- 
ering the arm of the rash insurgent, and of cap- 
turing the fatalemblem of domestic insurrection. 
Ifowever extravagant this scene may appear at 
first, it will be readily credited by any one who 
was in Paris at the time of the formidable insur- 
rection of 1848, or who has paid attention to the 
history of those days. It is a well established 
fact that many women on both sides fought with 
the utmost fury, and that more than one was 
deevrated by General Cavaiguac with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor for heroic courage. 
Enlivened as the streets and public places of 
Paris are by the votaries of Mars, there is an in- 
expressible charm for a stranger, on whose head 
the bump of philoprogenitiveness is well develop- 
ed, in the rosy cheeks and the bright eyes of the 
healthful children who may be seen sporting on 
a sunny day in the Garden of the Tuileries. 
When Wordsworth said “the child is father of 
the man,” he quaintly expressed a profound 
philosophical truth, of which we may ¢find a 
striking illustration in the vivacity, joyousness 
and charming social traits of the French na- 
tion as deducible from the habits of their infan- 
ey and of their earlier years. Sporting amid 
the statues and beneath the chesnut trees of 
the Garden of the Tuileries, sailing their tiny 
barks upon the glassy ponds, playing at ball or 
driving their hoops with practised skill and at 
full run, one may see hundreds of pretty children, 
with glowing cheeks, attended by their neatly 
dressed and smiling bonnes. I have frequently 
paused in my rambles through this beautiful gar- 
den, to enjoy the enthusiastic delight with which 
a party of little girls would one by one succeed 
each other in jumping the rope which was swung 
for them by their sympathizing guardians. So 
bright and animated are these little faces, that I 
have dreamingly gazed upon them by the hour 
without ever having my mute enchantment dis- 
turbed by visions of “black misfortune’s bale- 
ful train.” From their earliest infancy the 





French learn to amuse themselves—an art which, 
in the United States, is rarely found blended with 
a talent for affairs, or with the pursuits of an 
honorable ambition. 

A Parisian, if not a national peculiarity, which 
cannot fail to attract the attention of a stranger, is 
the affectionate attention bestowed on pet dogs— 
a devotion which can only find a parallel in the 
history which Gil Blas has given us of the touch- 
ing solicitude of the Count Galiano for his favor- 
ite monkey. I have seen a French woman em- 
brace a dog and kiss his cold nose with as much 
rapture as if it were her only child; and in pass- 
ing the Pont Neuf some days ago, I was amused 
with a recognition of this passion in the adver- 
tisement of one of those patient old crones who 
brush the soiled shoes of foot passengers. To eke 
out the seanty profits of her ordinary occupation 
an afiche announced to the public “ici on tonde 
les chiens ;” and a few lines were also devoted to 
a notification that the ears of cats would, if oc- 
casion required, be trimmed after the latest and 
most approved fashions—an intimation which, I 
inferred from my never having seen a cat in this 
quarter, has had the effect of driving this astute 
race to the necessity of using other bridges. On 
the back of the old woman’s chair were spirited 
paintings of the animals upon which she was 
ready to bestow her amiable offices. One can 
rarely walk along the quais without seeing a half 
dozen poodle dogs immersed in the water below, 
and quietly submitting to the scrubbing which 
they are receiving from dirty looking fellows with 
large pieces of soap in theirhands. ‘These latter 
seem to be entirely unmindful of the maxim that 
charity begins at home, as they continue disinte- 
restedly performing for their dogs the very ope- 
rations of which they themselves stand most in 
need. 

Groups of idlers are constantly gathered along 
these quais gazing listlessly at the rapid current 
of the discoloured Seine, or watching the wash- 
erwomen as they ply their useful calling in their 
immense stationary arks with bare coarse arms 
and with picturesque costume ; others are moving 
slowly along with eyes intent upon the worm- 
eaten and mouldy volumes and the thumbed and 
dirty brochures of patriotic or socialist songs and 
immoral novels which form the collections of the 
venders of second-hand books. The shops facing 
the river near these quais present, in their dilap- 
idated and filthy appearance, a most remarkable 
contrast to the brilliancy of those in the quarters 
of Paris with which a stranger who makes but a 
brief sojourn in the city is apt to be most familiar. 
Along the magnificent arcade of the rue de Rivoli, 
where one may walk perfectly sheltered from 
inclement weather, and where a sunny exposure 
and an immediate proximity to the garden of 
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the Tuileries, draw at all times an immense 
throng of pedestrians, the windows of the shops 
are decorated with the most consummate skill; 
so too along the rue de la Pair and the Boule- 
varts. Indeed everywhere that fashion may be 
expected to patronize taste—in the windows of 
modistes and miiliners, of jewellers and silk mer- 
chants, of restaurateurs and confiseurs, there 
seems to be such beauty and such harmony of 
arrangement, that one might almost think the 
displacement of the smallest article would result 
as in the removal of a particle from Prince Ru- 
pert’s drop. 

But Paris by night is incomparably more bril- 
liant than Paris by day. At night the dilapida- 
tions of time and the discolorations of dust are 
invisible. A flood of light is skilfully thrown 
upo® the beautiful windows of the shops; the 
faint outline of majestic columns and of immense 
public edifices excites the imagination and pro- 
duces a grander effect than the realities of day. 
Can any one who has not visited Paris adequately 
conceive the splendor of the Boulevartsat night? 
Can he gaze through the medium of description 
upon the bright galleries of the Palais Royal, and 
the resplendent magnificence of Véry’s, of Vé- 
four’s and of les T'rois freres Provengaux? And 
above all, in the contemplation of what is purely 
“the work of men’s hands,” can he find a paral- 
lel to the view by night from the Port de la Con- 
corde! Above and below the bridge—for seve- 
ral miles in either direction—on both banks of 
the river, brilliant gaslights throw their reflec- 
tions upon the turbid and ever-changing surface 
of the Seine. In front, the Place de la Concorde 
blazes with such effulgence that one might al- 
most say the night was as clear as the day. As 
one stands upon the bridge and gazes upon this 
magnificent scene for the first time, if he be famil- 
iar with the history of Parisian localities and with 
the story of Parisian crimes, what numberless 
and overpowering associations throng his bosom! 

I have now passed in review the impressions 
which the streets of Paris, with their immense 
masses of moving men, have produced on my 
senses both by day and by night. During my 
sojourn here I have studied the superficial, which 
in the anxious search for the profound is so often 
entirely forgotten. I have stopped to converse 
with the venders of roasted chestnuts at their 
stands; I have listened to the unharmonious 
cries of perambulating hawkers; I have pene- 
trated dark and narrow streets, in which the light 
of the sun never shines; I have gazed upon Paris 
from the summit of the Are de Triomphe, and I 
have listened to the hum of the great city from 
the quiet and melancholy retirement of Pére la 
Chaise. From the beautiful hill at St. Cloud, I 
have beheld, through the hazy distance, the lofty 
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towers of Notre Dame and St. Sulpice, the 
“ proudly eminent” domes of the Pantheon, the 
Hotel des Invalides and Val de Grace, while the 
Seine was glancing at my feet and winding off 
to lose itself as a silver thread in the horizon. 

Yet it is after all association which produces 
the purest pleasure in the soul, and awakens the 
deepest interest in the mind of an American pil- 
grim in the Old World: and there is no city in 
Kurope, save perhaps the imperial city of Rome, 
which teems with such thrilling associations as 
Paris. In the magnificent edifices which sur- 
round you on every hand, you have a complete 
monumental record, covering a period of history 
of more than 1500 years—from the sway of the 
Roman Emperor Julian, to the revolutions of the 
nineteenth century. The enthusiastic antiquary 
may gaze with mute rapture upon the relics of 
Celtic barbarism, and the well preserved monu- 
ments of Roman power; the student of more 
modern history, in looking upon the noble pal- 
ace which forms the immense repository of beau- 
tiful statues and unequalled paintings, may fancy 
that he hears the tocsin of St. Bartholomew, or 
that he sees at a window the savage features of 
Catharine de Medicis. The unconscious pedes- 
trian at every step treads upon a spot desecrated 
by revolutionary horrors, or stained with the 
marks of individual crime. At the extremity of 
the rue St. Honoré thousands daily pass over the 
spot where the assassin Ravaillae plunged his 
fatal dagger into the heart of Henry IV. In the 
short and narrow street of St. Nicaire, coaches 
and cabriolets continually roll over the pavement 
which was blown up in the twinkling of an eye, 
and was covered with the mangled remains of 
the victims of the infernal machine. History 
still re-echoes to the ears of those who tread the 
long galleries of the Palais Royal the elevated 
voice of Camille Desmoulins, or softly breathes 
the whisperings of timid conspirators. The lofty 
colonne de Juillet marks the spot where stood so 
long the massive walls of the gloomy prison in 
which the victims of tyranny were immured, 
and which was at last destroyed with such blood- 
thirsty fury by the populace. The identical spot 
on the Boulevart du Temple, where Fieschi, fail- 
ing in his murderous attempt to take the life of 
Louis Philippe, sacrificed the lives of several of 
his suite, is still pointed out to the inquiring wan- 
derer; but of all the recollections which gather 
around Parisian localities, those associated with 
the now magnificent Place de la Concorde are at 
once the most interesting and the most soul-stir- 
ring. As one stands near the obelisk de Luzor, 
on a sunny day, can a more striking, more bril- 
liant, more cheering prospect present itself in any 
city of the world! To the west, the long avenue 
of the Champs Elysées, with its gay equipages 
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and its numberless pedestrians, terminated by 
the exquisitely proportioned Arc de T'riomphe ; 
to the east, through the grove of tall and ancient 
chestnut trees of the garden of the Tuileries, 
the imbrowned palace of royal generations; to 
the south, the imposing fagade of the Assemblée 
Nationale; and to the north—at the extremity of 
the rue Royale, the splendid temple of the Made- 
leine. Yet on this place, from which such scenes 
unfold themselves to astonished eyes; on this 
place, where the waters of the superb fountain 
sparkle in the sunbeam; on this place, decora- 
ted with marble statues and gilded eandelabras; 
on this place, resplendent with all that human 
labor and human art can achieve, how deeply 
has the soil drank of the blood of the victims of 
the first revolution! Hundreds of miserable 
creatures were here crushed to death in welcom- 
ing that unhappy queen who at last perished on 
the same spot. Here the insatiable guillotine 
was erected, which after successively destroying 
the Royal family, the Girondins, the Hébertists 
and the Dantonists, finally avenged the wrongs 
of itsown victims, by severing from his body the 
yet bleeding head of the ghastly Robespierre. 

Among all these horrors, there is one which 
must ever continue to excite pre-eminently the 
pity of the human heart. It is the execution of 
the 16th of October, 1793. The mind almost 
recoils from the contemplation of the scene of 
that morning. Thirty thousand soldiers form a 
double line to the place of execution; cannons 
are planted on the bridges and on every com- 
manding position; the authors of the massacres 
of the prisons smile with an infernal joy as they 
shout Vive la République, A bas la tyrannie ; the 
unfortunate Marié Antoinette—her once beauti- 
ful hair blanched by mental agony, and her noble 
features sadly changed by the gloomy prison of 
the Temple and the damp dungeons of the Con- 
ciergerie—dressed in a plain white robe. is hur- 
ried like the vilest malefactor to the guillotine. 
She mounts the scaffold with an unfaltering step ; 
she turns her eyes fora moment towards that pal- 
ace where she was welcomed with splendid fétes 
as aroyal bride, and before which she is now about 
to die as the unpitied Veuve Capet. Her emo- 
tions for a moment are intense and agonizing, 
but quieting the last throbbings of her heart, she 
lays her head upon the block and dies with the 
calm dignity of a martyr and the heroic courage 
of a daughter of the Cesars. In leaving the 
imperial mansion of Austria, well might she have 
indulged in the terrible presentiment which Bé- 
ranger ascribes to Mary Stuart, and well might 
she have exclaimed, 


Berceau de mon heureuse enfance 
Adieu! te quitter c’est mourir, 





THE SOLDIER SCHOLAR. 


The following trifle was written, (without any thought 
of publication,) several years ago, when the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute was in its infancy. The recent favorable 
reception, given to the Cadets in Richmond, Norfolk and 
Petersburg, suggested the thought that it might interest 
some of the Messenger’s readers. 


*T was at the doubtful hour of eve, 

Just when the sunset-glories leave, 

Upon the sky, the sun’s good night 

To earth, in hues of fading light, 

That musing sat young Adelaide— 

From casement ne’er looked fairer maid. 
She gazed upon the eternal sky, 

But ’twas not that which met her eye, 
That fed her reverie. A thought, 

Which she had blushed to speak, unsought 
Had found its way ’mong other themes, 
That formed the maiden’s waking dreams. 
It was a maiden’s thought in truth— 
What he must be, the favoured youth, 
For whom her virgin heart should move 
With stirrings of a first-felt love. 

How old, how tall, if brown or fair, 

What eyes, what nose, what coloured hair— 
On these a thought, we may suppose, 
Like all girls, Adelaide bestows, 

But by the flash of her lit eye, 

And by the blood that mantles high, 

The lip compressed, the bosom’s swell, 
And gesture quick, one well may tell, 

A deeper mood her musing takes, 

Than that which form or feature wakes, 
“A soldier! aye, for none beside, 

Shall ever claim me for his bride— 

How proud the feeling that, to know, 

A heart is mine whose blood would flow 
Like water, in his country’s need— 

Faith unto death, is faith indeed— 

To country true, to Love so must he be, 
A soldier’s heart, a soldier’s heart for me! 
Perchance upon the field of fame, 

My love might win a hero’s name; 

Or should he find a soldier’s grave, 

Still I could proudly mourn the brave. 
Yet more than soldier he must be, 

Who will be all in all to me. 

The dignity of man is mind; 

This gives him rank among his kind. 
How proudly great the statesman’s name! 
How sweet to Love the poet’s fame! 
How blest in vows a tongue to hear, 

To which adiniring crowds give ear! 
And more than all of this the tone 

Of music im the soul, alone 

Is found, where Learning’s touch divine, 
Hath been to quicken and refine. 

A Scholar! Yes that magic word, 

My inmost soul hath ever stirred— 

A Soldier-Scholar, such be he, 

Who wins return of love from me.” 

She sighed.—In sooth sweet Adelaide, 
Your chance is good to die a maid ;— 
Think you, upon this mortal ground, 
Your Beau Ideal can be found ? 

Yet ’twas not strange, that thus the thought 
Of Bravery and Learning wrought 
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The two in one, to form a whole, 
Should take possession of her soul. 

For she had been her grandsire’s pet, 
Who British foes at York had met, 

And war had been his best-loved theme, 
And Liberty her earliest dream. 

A father’s care her riper mind, 

By literature had well refined, 

And who hath drunk at that sweet well, 
And is unconscious of the spell, 

That makes us worship at the shrine 

Of cultured intellect divine? 

Of these two threads of different dye, 
Her fancy wove its broidery : 

But that ’twas hard the youth to find, 
Whom she had pictured to her mind, 
Could not, e’en dreaming, be denied— 
And therefore, as we said, she sighed. 
But hark, a rap !—her dream is o’er; 

A stranger’s form is at the door. 

A youth is ushered in whose name, 

As soon as heard, must welcome claim. 
His father, was her father’s friend— 
Him chance had brought the night to spend 
On homeward route, at Holly Glade— 
*T was chance, or fame of Adelaide. 
In soldier’s garb the youth was drest, 
With glittering buttons on his breast, 
Whereon there might by curious eye, 
Be read the letters V. M. I. 

The greetings o’er, with quiet grace, 
Silent the maiden kept her place: 
The father meanwhile held the guest 
In converse till the hour of rest. 

They spoke of war, and glory’s meed, 
And easy was it then to read, 

In lip of pride, and kindling eye, 

A spirit filled with purpose high, 
That needed but his country’s call, 
For her to fight, for her to fall. 

“A noble youth,” the maiden thought, 
But said not, as her couch she sought— 
“ A noble youth—my fancy seems 

To see the type of last night’s dreams. 
But lacks he one thing yet beside, 
Where is my Scholar ?”—and she sighed. 
And sighed that night no other breast? 
Untroubled, Ashton, was thy rest? 
No—love has thrown his fatal dart, 

It sped the mark and reached thy heart. 
* * * *” * 
To skip six months, is nought in song ; 
To Ashton seemed it very long. 

What brings him now to Holly Glade? 
A chance? or is it Adelaide? 

His form a trifle changed appears, 

Not now the uniform he wears; 

In lieu thereof he’s dressed en cit, 

Sable the hue, au juste the fit. 

In taste as much as dress he’s changed, 
For he has matters so arranged, 

That good papa shall have the story, 
All to himself of war and glory, 

While Adelaide and Ashton are 

In converse close, and not of war. 

O Love, how eloquent thou art! 
Greatest of orators the heart! 

One melting song of wondrous power 
The swan gives forth in dying hour, 
And such, oh First Love, is the strain, 
Thou utterest once, and ne’er again. 





Nor was it only strength of love, 
Which gave to Ashton power to move, 
With strong and masterly control, 

That young enthusiast’s inmost soul. 
For ever had his spirit yearned, 

With love for Beauty, and had learned, 
The way that leads to that blest fount, 
That gushes out from Learning’s mount. 
Oh sweetest waters! turbid flow 

The mocking streams of earth below! 
But yours the power just not divine, 
Tocheer the soul ye well refine. 

In rapture oft had Ashton hung 

On poet’s strain, and now his tongue 
Familiar used to serve his turn, 

The thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 
Nor feigning words—for where is truth, 
If not in Song, and Love, and Youth. 
Another sigh, sweet Adelaide! 

W hat meanest thou, capricious maid? 
Thy Fancy changed to truth, now see, 
The Soldier-Scholar kneels to thee. 
They parted ’neath the loving moon,— 
She sighed and said-—“ On COME BACK soon.” 


8. L. C. 








READINGS FROM LORD BACON. No, 2. 


We continue in the present number the read- 
ings from Bacon, which were begun in the Jan- 
uary number. 

Necessity or Pusiic Lispraries, AnD SEATS 
or LEARNING. 


“The works or acts of merit towards learning 
are conversant about three objects: the places 
of learning, the books of learning, and the per- 
sons of the learned. For as water, whether it 
be the dew of heaven, or the springs of the earth, 
doth scatter and lose itself in the ground, except 
it be collected into some receptacle, where it may 
by union comfort and sustain itself, (and for that 
cause the industry of man hath made and framed 
spring-heads, conduits, cisterns, and pools, which 
men have accustomed likewise to beautify and 
adorn with accomplishments of magnificence 
and state, as well as of use and necessity,) so 
this excellent liquor of knowledge, whether it 
descend from divine inspiration, or spring from 
human sense, would soon perish and vanish to 
oblivion, if it were not preserved in books, tra- 
ditions, conferences, and places appointed, as 
universities, colleges, and schools, for the receipt 
and comforting of the same.” 


IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING ALL THE ARTS AND 
Sciences :—INsuFFICIENCY OF SALARIES TO 
Proressors :—UtTinity or Experiments IN 
Puysicau Science. 


First, therefore, amongst so many great foun- 
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dations of colleges in Europe, I find it strange 

that they are all dedicated to professions, and 

none left free to arts and sciences at large. For 
if men judge that learning should be referred to| 
action, they judge well; but in this they fall into 

the error described in the ancient fable, in which 

the other parts of the body did suppose the stom- 

ach had been idle, because it neither performed 

the office of motion, as the limbs do, nor of sense, 

as the head doth; but yet, notwithstanding, it is 
the stomach that digesteth and distributeth to all 

the rest; so, if any man think philosophy and 

universality to be idle studies, he doth not con- 
sider that all professions are from thence served 

and supplied. And this I take to be a great 
cause that hath hindered the progression of learn- 
ing, because these fundamental knowledges have 
heen studied but in passage. For if you will 
have a tree bear more fruit than it hath used to 
do, itis not any thing you can do to the boughs, 
but it is the stirring of the earth, and putting 
new mould about the roots, that must work it. 
Neither is it to be forgotten, that this dedicating 
of foundations and donations to professory learn- 
ing, hath not only had a malign aspect and influ- 
ence upon the growth of sciences, but also been 
prejudicial to states and governments. For hence 
it proceedeth that princes find a solitude in re- 
gard of all men to serve them in causes of state, 
because there is no education collegiate which is 
free; where such as were disposed might give 
themselves to histories, modern languages, books 
of policy and civil discourse, and other the like 
enablements unto service of estate. 

** And because founders of colleges do plant, 
and founders of lectures do water, it followeth 
well in order to speak of the defect which is in 
public lectures; namely, in the smallness and 
meanness of the salary or reward which in most 
places is assigned unto them; whether they be 
lectures of arts, or of professions. For it is ne- 
cessary to the progression of sciences that the 
readers be of the most able and sufficient men; 
as those which are ordained for generating and 
propagating of sciences, and not for transitory 
use. This cannot be, except their condition and 
endowment be such as may content the ablest 
man to appropriate his whole labours, and con- 
tinue his whole age, in that function and attend- 
ance; and therefore must have a proportion an- 
swerable to that mediocrity or competency of 
advancement, which may be expected from a 
profession. So as if you will have sciences 
flourish, you must have David’s military law, 
which was, ‘That those who stayed with the 
carriage should have equal part with those which 
were in the action ;’ else will the carriage be ill 


whence men in active courses are furnished, and 
therefore ought to have equal entertainment with 
them’; otherwise if the fathers in sciences be of 
the weakest sort, or be ill maintained, 

‘ Et patrum invalidé referent jejunia nati.’ 
Another defect, 1 note, wherein I shall need 
some alchymist to help me, who call upon men 
to sell their books, and to build furnaces; quit- 
ting and forsaking Minerva and the muses as 
barren virgins, and relying upon Vulcan. But 
certain it is, that unto the deep, fruitful, and ope- 
rative study of many sciences, especially natural 
philosophy and physic, books be not the only in- 
strumentals, whereia also the beneficence of men 
hath not been altogether wanting; for we see 
spheres, globes, astrolabes, maps, and the like, 
have been provided as appurtenances to astron- 
omy and cosmography, as well as books; we see 
likewise that some places instituted for physic 
have annexed the commodity of gardens for sim- 
ples of all sorts, and do likewise command the 
use of dead bodies for anatomies. But these do 
respect but a few things. In general there will 
hardly be any main proficience in the disclosing 
of nature, except there be some allowances for 
expenses about experiments ; whether they may 
be experiments appertaining to Vulcanus or 
Daedalus, furnace or engine, or any other kind; 
therefore as secretaries and spials of princes and 
states bring in bills for intelligence, so you must 
allow the spials and intelligencers of nature to 
bring in their bills else you shall be ill advertised. 

“‘ And if Alexander made sucha liberal assigna- 
tion to Aristotle of treasure for the allowance of 
hunters, fowlers, fishers, and the like, that he 
might compile an history of nature, much better 
do they deserve it that travail in arts of nature.” 


The enlarged judgment and clear sagacity of 
our author are conspicuous in the foregoing pas- 
sages. The progress of knowledge has revealed 
to enlightened princes and governments the wis- 
dom of his advice. Much has been done, and 
more is now doing, both in Europe and America, 
to remedy the evils and defects pointed out by 
him. The course of study is no longer confined 
within the narrow, and comparatively barren, 
limits of his day. In the colleges at that time, 
little was to be learned beyond the dead lan- 
guages and classic antiquities then and long after 
named “ Humanities”—the fanciful and bigoted 
philosophy of Aristotle—the entities and quiddi- 
ties of the schoolmen—the subtle and profitless 
dialectics of logicians—some smattering of math- 
ematics and astronomy—the endless refinements 
of theology—the dry technicalities of legal lore— 
the crude and heterogeneous dogmas of medi- 





attended. So readers in sciences are indeed the 
guardians of the stores and provisions of sciences, 


cine—and, to adorn the whole, a stiff, pedantic, 
overloaded style of writing and speaking, which 
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was miscalled Rhetoric. But the impulse of|by the honors and rewards bestowed upon men 
Bacon’s genius has gradually quickened into /| distinguished for their genius and learning—the 
healthful activity the minds of succeeding gene-| love of knowledge has been stimulated and sus- 
rations. He has freed them from the fetters of tained. Discoveries made in the laboratory or 
blind authority, and furnished them with a safe | the closet—sometimes indeed the fruit of chance, 
guide for their advancing footsteps. No longer | sometimes the results of careful induction—have 
confined to the dusty, beaten track of precedent, been promulgated to the world, and have led to 
fenced in by impassable walls of error and pre-| the thousand inventions, to which we owe so 


judice, they have ranged abroad over the face of much of the safety, the comfort, and the elegance 





Nature, and penetrated beneath its surface ;| of modern life. The reproach, that the “spials 


gathering from every quarter the fruits of pa-| 
tient and careful research into the common treas-| 
ury, and with laborious study, comparing and ar- 
ranging the results of actual observation and ex- 
perience. When we boast of our superior know- 
ledge, when we survey the vast acquisitions of 
the two last ceuturies in the domains of natural 
philosophy, of chemistry, of mechanics, of agri- | 
culturé—when we read the earth’s history in the | 
mighty records of geology, or trace the intricate 
workings of animal and vegetable life that are 
unfolded to our view—when we sweep the starry | 
heavens with telescopes that discover one uni- 
verse after another, or annihilate time and dis- 





and intelligencers of nature” were ill-paid, no 
longer exists: and the wise economy, which re- 
moved it, is vindicated by the constantly increas- 
ing streams, which are poured out from these 
‘“‘spring-heads” of intelligence, to refresh and 
fertilize the fields of mind. 

There remain, however, two classes of learned 
men, who have not yet been placed upon alevel 
with their brethren in other pursuits ; we allude 
to clergymen and judges. To none are more 
important functions assigned, than to those who 
expound and administer the laws of the land, or 
who teaches the sublime lessons of moral and 
poeion truth. No calling requires, for the 


tance by the aid of the new elements that have | proper fulfilment of its duties, a longer or more 
been chained to the service of mankind—how lit- | Jaborious training, a greater sacrifice of valuable 


tle do we reflect how much of all.this had been 
unknown, if Bacon had not taught the human in- 
tellect to burst its bonds, and put forth the free 
energies with which its maker had endowed it. 
Nor has this influence been felt in physical pur- 
suits alone. The spirit of the true philosophy 
has been caught by the votaries of intellectual and | 


moral knowledge. They too have learned “ to | 


prove allthings.” The fabrics of divinity, of law, 
of government, with all their supports in the 
mental constitution and moral sense of man, have 
been examined and scrutinized. Some portions | 
have been repaired, some altered, others levelled | 
to the dust and rebuilt on surer foundattons. 
Not that we mean to assert the perfection of 
our attainments. Heresy, so false and arrogant, 
would be rebuked by the very faith which has led 
us so far. We loek upon our success only as an ear- 
nest of still greater triumphs that await our suc- 
cessors—the herald of coming forces, which are 
to extend our conquests indefinitely—until the 
inscrutable wisdom of the Almighty shall deter- 
mine, as it has done at other periods in the life 
of the world, to arrest and roll back the advan- 
cing tide of moral knowledge and power. 

Much of the improvement to which we have 
referred is due, moreover, to the judicious adop- 
tion of the means recommended by Lord Bacon 
for enabling studious men to employ their time 
and talents advantageously. By the liberal en- 
dowment of colleges, by the establishment of 
cabinets and museums—by the funds provided for 





philosophical and mechanical experiments—and 


time. Hence it is not surprising, when we con- 
sider the inadequate provision generally made 
for their support, that comparatively few men, 
illustrious for talent, are found among their ranks. 
The clergy, in particular, are expected to en- 
counter labor, privation, and responsibility of the 
highest character, while they receive a mainte- 
nance, which is often both scanty and precarious. 
For their case, however, in a country where hap- 
pily a State religion is unknown, there can be 
no remedy, save in the increased liberality of 
voluntary contributions. But the other is within 
the reach of legislative authority ; and that nar- 
row policy should be abandoned, which for the 
most part excludes from the judicial service of the 
state the hig..cst intellects of the legal profession. 

But to return to the topic from which we have 
digressed a littlke—the State of Virginia, while 
her efforts and achievements toward the promo- 
tion of learning are lamentably inferior to what 
they should have been, is nevertheless reaping a 
rich harvest from the seed which has been sown. 
The alumni of her colleges have established 
within the last twenty years, numbers of good 
schools in various parts of the commonwealth, 
which otherwise had been unprovided with the 
means of instruction. We know but little of 
the school system of Virgivia, either in its legis- 
lative history, or its actual operation. We un- 
derstand it, however, to be for the most part, a 
very inefficient one. Public or common schools 
do not flourish here as in New England. One 
cause of this is to be found in the scattered 
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population of rural districts: another, in the gene- 
ral ability of parents here, who appreciate the value 
of education, to afford the expense of tuition at 
private schools—while at the North, the mass of 
the white population are necessarily dependent 
on the public schools, which are thus imperative- 
ly required by the wants of the community. The 
changes, which are gradually taking place among 
us, will in the end bring about a similar state of 
things. As our white population increases, and 
the country becomes more densely settled, we 
shall feel more and more the duty and the neces- 
sity of providing for the instruction of the young. 
If we would qualify them for the duties which 
await them as men and citizens, if we would se- 
cure a beneficent use of the political power which 
is daily passing into their hands, if we would not 
desire to multiply our penitentiaries and poor 
houses, in order to receive an increasing number 
of felons and paupers—we must build school 
houses, employ teachers, and instruct children. 
And in this good work, as has been already re- 
marked, we shall find ourselves much aided by 
those institutions of learning, which have suppli- 
ed, and will supply, the schools of Virginia with 
competent and faithful instructors. 


Division or History: IMPORTANCE OF THE! 


History or Letters: History or Na- 
TURE—ITS IMPORTANCE—ITS DEFICIENCIES— 
ITS APPLICATION TO AGRICULTURE AND THE 
ARTS. 


“ History is Natural, Civil, Ecclesiastical and 
Literary : whereof the first three I allow as ex- 
tant, the fourth I note as deficient. Forno man 
hath propounded to himself the general state of 
learning to be described and represented from 
age to age, as many have done the works of na- 
ture, and the state, civil and ecclesiastical, with- 
out which, the history of the world seemeth to 
me to be as the statue of Polyphemus with his 
eye out: that part being out which doth most 
show the spirit and life of the person; and yet I 
am not ignorant, that in divers particular scien- 
ces, as of the jurisconsults, the mathematicians, 
the rhetoricians, the philosophers, there are set 
down some small memorials of the schools, au- 
thors and books; and so likewise some barren 
relations touching the inventions of arts and 
usages. 

“ But a just story of learning, containing the 
antiquities and originals of knowledge, and their 
sects, their inventions, their traditions, their di- 
verse administrations and managings, their flour- 
ishings, their oppositions, decays, depressions, 
oblivions, removes, with the causes and occasions 
of them, and all other events concerning learn- 
ing, throughout the ages of the world, I may 


———— 


such work I do not so much design for curiosity, 
or satisfaction of those that are lovers of learn- 
ing, but chiefly for a more serious and grave 
purpose ; which is this, in a few words, that it 
will make learned men wise in the use and ad- 
ministration of learning. For itis not St. Augus- 
tine’s nor St. Ambrose’s works that will make so 
wise a divine, as ecclesiastical history thoroughly 
read and observed ; and the same reason is of 
learning. 

“History of Nature is of three sorts: of nature 
in course, of nature in erring or varying, and of 
nature altered or wrought: that is history of 
creatures, history of marvels, and history of arts. 
The first of these no doubt is extant and that in 
good perfection; the two latter are handled so 
weakly and unprofitably, as lam moved to note 
them as deficient. For I find no sufficient or com- 
petent collection of the works of nature which 
have a digression and deflexion from the ordi- 
nary course of generations, productions, and mo- 
tions; whether they be singularities of place and 
region, or the strange events of time and chance, 
or the effects of yet unknown properties, or the 
instances of exception to general kinds. It is 
true, 1 find a number of books of fabulous ex- 
periments and events, and frivolous impostures 
for pleasure and strangeness; but a substantial 
and severe collection of the hetoroclites or ir- 
regulars of nature well examined and deseribed 
I find not; especially not with due rejection of 
fables and popular errors; for as things now are, 
if an untruth in nature be once on foot, what by 
reason of the neglect of examiuation, and coun- 
tenance of antiqiuity, and what by reason of the 
use, of the opinion in similitudes and orna- 
ments of speech, it is never called down. 

“The use of this work, honoured with a prece- 
dent in Aristotle, is nothing less than to give 
contentment to the appetite of curious and vain 
wits, as the manner of mirabilaries is to do; but 
for two reasons, both of great weight; the one, 
to correct the partialities of axioms and opinions, 
which are commonly formed only upon common 
and familiar examples; the other, because from 
the wonders of nature is the nearest intelligence 
and passage towards the wonders of art, for it is 
no more but by following, and as it were hound- 
ing Nature in her wanderings, to be able to lead 
her afterwards to the same place again. Neither 
am I of opinion, in this history of marvels, that 
superstitious narrations of sorceries, witcherafts, 
dreams, divinations, and the like, where there is 
an assurance and clear evidence of the fact, be 
altogether excluded. For it is not yet known, 
in what cases and how far, effects attributed to 
superstition do participate of natural causes; 
and therefore howsoever the practice of such 





truly affirm to be wanting. The use and end of 


things is to be condemned, yet from the specu- 
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lation and consideration of them light may be 
taken, not only for the discerning of the offences, 
but for the further disclosing of nature. Neither 
ought a man to make scruple of entering into 
these things for inquisitions of truth, as your 
majesty hath showed in your own example; who 
with the two clear eyes of religion and natural 
philosophy have looked deeply and wisely into 
these shadows, and yet proved yourself to be of 
the nature of the sun, which passeth through 
pollutions and itself remains as pure as before. 
But this I hold fit, that these narrations which 
have mixture with superstition, be sorted by them- 
selves, and not be mingled with the narrations 
which are merely and sincerely natural. Butas 
for the narrations touching the prodigies and 
miracles of religions, they are either nut true or 
natural, and therefore impertinent for the story 
of nature. 

“For history of Nature wrought or mechani- 
cal, I find some collections made of agriculture, 
and likewise of manual arts; but commonly with 
a rejection of experiments familiar and vulgar. 
For it is esteemed a kind of dishonor unto learn- 
ing to descend to inquiry. or meditation upon 
matters mechanical, except they be such as may 
be thought secrets, rarities and special subtilties: 
which humour of vain and supercilious arrogan- 
cy is justly derided in Plato; where he brings in 
Hippias, a ranting sophist, disputing with Soc- 
rates, a true and unfeigned inquisitor of truth; 
where, the subject being touching beauty, Socra- 
tes, after his wanderiug manner of inductions, 
put first an example of a fair virgin, and then of 
a fair horse, and then of a fair pot well glazed, 
whereat Hippias was offended, and said, ‘* More 
than for courtesy’s sake, he did think much to 
dispute with any that did allege such base and 
sordid instances.” Whereunto Socrates answer- 
ed, ‘You have reason, and it becomes you well, 
being a man sotrim and neat in your vestments, 
&e.,’ and so goeth on in an irony. But the 
truth is, they be not the highest instances that 
give the securest foundation; as may be well 
expressed in the tale so common of the philoso- 
pher, that while he gazed upward to the stars 
fell into the water: for if he had looked down, 
he might have seen the stars in the water, but 
looking aloft, he could not see the water in the 
stars. So it cometh often to pass, that mean 
and small things discover great, better than great 
things discover the small: and therefore Aristo- 
tle noteth well, “that the nature of every thing 
is best seen in its smallest portions.” And for 
that cause he inquireth the nature of a common- 
wealth, first in a family, and the simple conjuga- 
tions of man and wife, parent and child, master 
and servant, which are in every cottage. Even 
so likewise the nature of this great city of the 





world, and the policy thereof must be first sought 
in mean concordances and small portions. So 
we see how that secret of nature of the turning 
of iron touched with the loadstone towards the 
north, was found out in needles of iron, not in 
bars of iron. 

“But if my judgment be of any weight, the 
use of History mechanical is of all others the 
most radical and fundamental towards natu- 
ral philosophy; such natural philosophy as shall 
not vanish in the fume of subtile, sublime, or de- 
lectable speculations, but such as shall be opera- 
tive to the endowment and benefit of man’s life : 
for it will not only minister and suggest, for the 
present, many ingenious practices in all trades, 
by a connexion and transferring of the observa- 
tions of one art to the use of another, when the 
experiences of several mysteries shall fall under 
the considerations of one man’s mind: but fur- 
ther, it will give a more true and real illumina- 
tion concerning causes and axioms than is bith- 
erto attained. For like as a man’s disposition 
is never well known till he be crossed, nor Pro- 
teus ever changed shapes till he was straitened 
and held fast; so the passages and variations of 
nature cannot appear so fully in the liberty of 
nature, as in the trials and vexations of art.” 


Here we are presented with the key, which 
unlocked the system of the Baconian philoso- 
phy, and admitted us into the rich store-house of 
useful knowledge. The vice of the old schools 
was speculation. The virtue of the new was its 
practical experience. The essence of the for- 
mer was excessive generalization—immense by- 
pothesis reared upon a narrow basis of observa- 
tion—a huge fabric built up in unstable equilibri- 
um—a castle in the air, tottering and ready to 
fall with every blow that would test the strength 
of its foundations. The principle of the latter 
was its ample and solid support. Its ground plan 
embraced a spacious area, enclosed and travers- 
ed by massive walls, fixed in the primeval rocks 
of earth, every stone of which was to be fitted 
by actual measurement, cemented by untiring 
labor, and settled by the lapse of time iuto firm- 
ness and union. Upon this secure basis was to 
rise a mighty structure, course after course in 
slow but sure succession, until vast halls were 
developed, fitted to receive the varied treasures 
of science, and adorned with all the decorations 
of tasteful art. The great work has made much 
progress. Generations of skilful artisans have 
followed one another, trained in the experience 
of their predecessors, and faithful to their own 
allotted tasks. We survey with admiration the 
results of their labor. May we enjoy its benefits 
with becoming gratitude and humility, and dis- 
charge with persevering industry, in our turn, 
the duties which devolve upon ourselves. 
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Hither bring thy Magic Pencil. 


Translated from the Greek of Anacreon. 


Hither bring thy magic pencil, 
Master of the Rhodian art; 

Draw for me my absent loved one, 
Paint the mistress of my heart. 


First upon the glowing canvass 
Trace her soft and jetty hair,— 

If thou canst, upon the tablet, 
Make it breathing fragrance rare. 


Form for her an ivory.forehead, 
Let the cheek no fulness lack, 
Arch the brows in just proportion, 

Paint the lashes long and black. 


Catch a ray of light celestial, 
Give her eyes a heavenly hue,— 

Like Minerva’s, brightly flashing, 
Like Cytherea’s, liquid blue. 


Mingle softly rose and lily 
On acheek as fair as this, 

Make her lips like sweet Persuasion’s, 
Softly sueing for a kiss! 


Mould her chin with dimpled beauty, 
Delicate as dawning day ; 

Round her neck of alabaster, 
Let the lovely Graces play. 


Robe her form in regal purple,— 
Let her skin as fair as snow, 

Shine through the transparent vesture, 
As a star on morning’s brow. 


Ha! It is enough,—lI see her! 
Sparkling eyes and glowing cheek! 

Painter, hasten!—lifeless canvass, 
Wilt thou soon begin to speak? 


Lexington, Va. M. 





OUR LANDSCAPE PAINTERS, 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


We purpose in the present paper to indite a’ 
few brief remarks upon our living landscape 
painters, with a view of informing the uninitia- 
ted in matters of this sort, of the present condi- 
tion of the landscape art in the United States. | 
Those who would acquaint themselves with the, 
past history of the art, so far as our country is 
concerned, are referred to the productions of the| we shall therefore endeavor to give an idea of 
late Thomas Cole, as well as to a portion of| the class by describing too specimens. 

those bequeathed to his country by Washington 
Allston. ‘The interesting brotherhood we now’ unpretending titles which this artist has given to 
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|initond to notice, is not a very extensive one, and 
we shall, therefore, not only comment upon the 
peculiarities of those who have already establish- 
ed their reputations, but of those also who, in our 
opinion, are certain of establishing a good name 


The subject of our first paragraph is the Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design, A. B. 
Durand. This gentleman has long borne the 
amiable reputation of being our best engraver of 
the human figure, as the Ariadne after Vander- 
It is also a well known fact 
that he has executed some fine pictures in the 
way of portraiture and fanciful history; but for 
the last few years he has devoted himself exclu- 
sively to landscape painting, where his merits 
His better pictures 
are truly American, and for that reason truly 
His knowledge of drawing and col- 
oring is coextensive with his love of art, and few 
are the men ia any country who have lived the 
We think him 
destitute of what is generally termed the imagi- 
native faculty; but he has a passion for the poe- 
try and more beautiful sentiment of the exter- 
He cannot, like Salvator Rosa, dash 
off a bold, wild picture at one heat, and people 
it with robbers; but with Claude he would wan- 
der amid the more charming scenes of the coun- 
try, like a timid but affectionate lover, portray- 
ing only those features in the sky, and upon the 
earth, which fill the heart with peace. 
true poet, but one who loves the shady wood- 
lawns of a cultivated country, more than the 
beetling crag and deep caverns of a mountain 
land. He has ever been a devoted student of 
nature, and has Jearned from experience, that 
our great mother “never did betray the heart 
Few men have spent a more 
laborious life, none can claim a greater number 
of warmly attached friends, and in every par- 
ticular, he is fully deserving of the many praises 


He is a 


His name 


and works are among the treasures which the 
people of this land should cherish with peculiar 


Mr. Durand has visited Europe, and hence it 
is that his productions, which are quite numer- 
ous, possess a great variety of attractions. Not 
‘only has he portrayed some of the finer points of 
Swiss scenery, but he has given as beautiful 
views in England, and an occasional prospect of 
Among his American pictures, how- 
ever, are to be found his master-pieces ; ; but these 


‘are too numerous to be described in detail, and 


Forenoon and Afternoon, for example, are the 
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a pair of his largest and best pictures. In the 
first we have a cluster of forest trees, evidently 
on the side of a hill, whence may be seen along, 
bread valley, through which a majestic river 
sweeps onward to an unknown sea. For many 
miles its course seems to be through a lovely for- 
est land, but it finally loses itself among a broth- 
erhood of mountains. The sky is distinguished 
for a blueish grey, which makes us feel that the 
coolness of morning is just about to be lost in 
the bright effulgence of a midsummer-noon. 
Across the foreground of the picture glides a 
sparkling rivulet; on the margin of which a 
solitary farmer is dragging a large log with a 
yoke of cattle. These are the only figures, and 
the idea is that the farmer's residence is not far 
off, and that he has been in the forest after the 
trunk of a tree which he will either transfer into 
lumber or cut up for winter fuel. 

In the second picture we have a cluster of 
felled trees, and a peaceful lake, hemmed in with 
mountains, which appear in a state of cultiva- 
tion. The season is midsummer, and the time 
of day about two hours before sunset. In the 
foreground is a pool of water, where a number 
of cows are drinking, while others, with a few 
sheep, are standing about in various languid at- 
titudes, as if tired of wandering over the fields. 
On the shore of the lake a sail-boat is moored, 
in which a party of yeung people have been 
spending the day, and who are now returning 
home apparently well fatigued, but nevertheless 
in great glee. Everything iu the picture informs 
us that they had a glorious time; but we feel 
that there was a long and tiresome calm about 
noon, and that there were but few fish captured, 
on account of the loud and clear peals of laugh- 
ter which ever and anon echoed along the bo- 
som of the sleeping wave. The glowing sun- 
light which floods the whole picture is true to 
nature and very beautiful. 

In an artistic point of view, these landscapes 
are remarkable for the union of a number of ad- 
mirable points. They are graceful and well- 
balanced in design and in color exceedingly rich 
and mellow. ‘There is an agreeable combina- 
tion of earthy and grassy colors, and a fine effect 
of light and shadow. As the trees are the most 
prominent, so are they by far the most masterly 
objects in both pictures. They are strongly 
characteristic, accurately drawn and happily in- 
troduced. In the one we have a magnificent 
oak and a field beech, a maple and a hickory, 
while the leaves and the various barks are al- 
most as distinctly marked as in nature itself. 
The tranquil water is good, but the running wa- 
ter superb, and immediately fills the mind with 
images of wary trout and red-breasted flies. 
These pictures are evidently the fruit of much 
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labor, but it is a labor of mind more than of the 
pencil, and though executed with great care, 
they are handled in a vigorous and manly man- 
ner. In summing up Mr. Durand’s peculiarities, 
as a landscape painter, we should pronouce his 
trees, their foliage and bark, and his rocks of a 
very high order, and he unquestionably excels 
all his cotemporaries in the appropriateness of 
his figures. His coloring is brilliant, his draw- 
ing invariably correct, and his taste exceedingly 
poetical and refined. His studies from nature 
are the most elaborate and beautiful that we have 
seen. As a man he is beyond reproach, and 
none know him but to love him for the many 
qualities of his heartand mind. 


Another of our masters in landscape, to whom 
we would direct attention, is Thomas Doughty. 
The whole of his life has been devoted to his 
beautiful art, and his productions are very nu- 
merous. The great majority of them have been 
exhibited to the public with no appended recom- 
mendation but the unpretending titles of “A 
Landscape,” ‘A Waterfall,” or “An Autumn 
Scene.” He has long been a favorite with the 
public, and is unquestionably one of the most 
accomplished of our painters. He has accom- 
plished much in the way of creating a taste for 
the poetical in nature. Finishing, as he gener- 
ally does, with peculiar care, and employing the 
richest of colors, it always gratifies the eye to 
look upon his pictures; but it is obvious that he 
has never painted much from nature, for there isa 
monotony in his touch, which cannot escape the 
criticism of the attentive student of foliage, grass 
and earth. While we would not affirm that his 
coloring is more brilliant than that of nature, we 
do maintain that he idealizes nature by bringing 
together upon one canvass none but the more 
interesting and beautiful objects. His trees and 
rocks are usually without any distinctive char- 
acter, and in producing his effects, he resorts not 
to solid painting, but to the art of scumbling. 
But some of the important features of landscape 
have been completely mastered by him, and in 
one or two particulars we think him without a 
rival. His skies are most faithful and charming ; 
and his atmospheric effects are always full of 
poetry, often exquisitely conceived and executed. 
He also excels in rendering falling water, and 
his waterfalls, which are quite numerous, are 
beautiful to a marvellous degree, and utterly in- 
describable. Good figures are the principal things 
wanting in many of his pictures to make them 
perfect, and his inability to paint is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons for the sameness of his sub- 
jects. But after all there is so much of gladness 
and beauty in his productions, that it is repulsive 
to our feelings to lisp a critical word against them, 
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and we can only rejoice to know that “a thing 
of beauty is a joy forever.” 

And now for a pair of specimens from Mr. 
Doughty’s pencil. One of his pictures, called 
“A Moonlight,” that we remember with pecu- 
liar pleasure, represents a bright moonlight even- 
ing at midsummer. The last glowing tint of 
twilight seems to have faded away, and the round 
full moon has risen out of the sea, and is ascend- 
ing to the zenith in the plenitude of her glory. 
Occupying a rocky point on the right is an old 
New England lighthouse, with its cozy little 
dwelling nestling by its side; wafted along by a 
pleasant breeze, into what might be termed a 
picturesque cove, a fisherman’s smack is gliding 
into her desired haven; far out upon the deep, a 
flock of white, homeward-bound sails are pass- 
ing to and fro, and occasionally glistening in the 
mellow moonlight; in the middle distance a num- 
ber of appropriate figures are introduced ;—and 
in the foreground a couple of fishermen have 
hauled up their boat and are on the point of 
spreading out their net, which will conclude their 
labors for the day. 

This picture is one of those rare productions 
with which it is almost impossible to find fault. 
It is so perfect in conception, sentiment, and so 
harmonious iu tone, that we are not annoyed by 
the idea that it is the offspring of study and toil, 
but we are disposed to feel that it is the creation 
of a moment,—merely a living reflection in the 
mind, of what we have seen in nature. As a 
work of art merely, the picture is deserving of 
the highest praise, and decidedly original. It is 
a common opinion, even among artists, that the 
predominant colors observable in a real moon- 
light are black, blue and white, but Mr. Dough- 
ty's picture preaches a different, and unquestion- 
ably the correct doctrine. He has given a posi- 
tive color to every object, but having enveluped 
the landscape part in a kind of shadowy atmos- 
phere, we are at a loss to pronounce upon the 
exact color of the entire mass. There is an un- 
certainty about the time, and the same uncer- 
tainty is always felt when we look upon a real 
moonlight. Herein, as we contend, consists the 
triumph of Mr. Doughty’s style. 

Another feature that we admire about this pic- 
ture is its nationality. We know not that it 
portrays a particular spot, and yet we know that 
counterparts to that scene may be found all along 
the sea coasts of New England, and in New 
England alone. The laws of nature are so faith- 
fully followed, that we could deseribe the very 
grasses and weeds that grow among the rocks, 
could poiut out the spot, above which the tide 
never ascends, and could tell the angler where 
to find the largest black fish or bass; and yet 
none of these things are positively delineated by 











the pencil. The canvass teems with suggestions, 
and there are portions of it, which come home 
to minds of every character. From this fact 
we not only conclude that our artist is a close 
observer and devoted lover of nature, but that 
he is possessed of a most poetical mind and an 
accurate knowledge of the landscape art. 

But the picture which we always remember as 
Mr. Doughty’s master-piece, was called “ Recol- 
lection of an American Valley in Autumn.” In 
the foreground are portrayed a variety of rocks, 
overgrown with vines, together with a brother- 
hood of trees, whose heavy masses of foliage are 
yellow and scarlet and green, and fading far 
away in the base of a range of mountains is a 
broad and most luxuriant valley. watered by a 
magnificent river, whose windings are innumera- 
ble and graceful, and suggesting to the mind spots 
of rural loveliness without number. The spirit of 
our most delightful and captivating season Au- 
tumn, breathes throughout the atmosphere, and the 
mind and heart of the spectator appear to drink 
in the indescribable loveliness of the entire scene. 
It seems to be a corner of the world, where the 
jarring and discordant sounds of political strife 
and business interests could never penetrate, to 
mar its sabbath-like repose, and where its inhabi- 
tants, though few and far between, must be per- 
feectly good and perfectly happy. The handling 
of this picture is free and vigorous, in color most 
brilliant but soft and harmonious, and is, upon the 
whole, as fine a picture, in its peculiar line, as 
any yet executed by an American. 

Another artist that we would introduce to our 
readers is Regis Gignour. He is a native of 
France, where he commenced painting at an 
early age; but as he has resided in the United 
States since 1840, and has produced his more 
important pictures here, itis our privilege to claim 
him as one of our prominent painters of land- 
scape. On his arrival in this country he had the 
good sense to hunt up some of our best scenery, 
and he spent about one year among the Cat- 
skilland Alleghany Mountains. He devoted his 
whole time during his various excursions, to ma- 
king oil studies and pencil drawings of the more 
remarkable objects and effects which he met 
with. [is next step was to engage a studio in 
New York, on the walls of which he displayed 
his entire collection of studies, which had, on 
account of their spirit and fidelity to nature, the 
immediate effect of establishing his reputation 
as a master in his line. Almost everybody who 
had any taste in such matters went to see him, 
and his productions were universally admired. 
From that time onward, he has had a sufficient 
number of commissions to keep him constantly 
employed. 

Mr. Gignoux’s pictures are quite numerous, 
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and, as might be expected, somewhat unequal 
in merit. Some of them are crude and care- 
lessly painted, while others are full of sentiment 
and executed in a masterly manner. His best 
productions are winter scenes, and some of them 
have not yet been equalled in thiscountry. His 
style is bold and masterly, producing his effects 
hy a few decided strokes of the pencil. He hasa 
thorough knowledge of perspective and drawing, 
and his mode of coloring varies with his subject. 
He follows no theory, excepting that which na- 
ture has implanted in his heart. To his inven- 
tion and fancy there seems to be no limit, and he 
manifests his good sense by not attempting what 
is beyond his reach. He portrays the beautiful 
in nature with the ability of a true poet; but he 
never would succeed in efforts of an epic char- 
acter—for he is without the necessary imagina- 
tion. Mr. Gignoux is decidedly an original art- 
ist, and, we believe, will hereafter be remem- 
bered as the founder of a school in his depart- 
ment of art. 

Of all his productions, the one which has left 
the most vivid impression upon our mind, is a 
portrait landscape of the famous * Indian Pass” 
among the Adirondac Mountains. Immediately 
in the foreground of the picture, (which is an 
upright,) are a mass of rocks, and a combination 
of trees, which form a kind of framework to the 
picture, through which the eye passes, first along 
the almost perpendicular side of a mountain, and 
then far away and down intoasea of atmosphere, 
hemmed in with the mighty bulwarks of the 
land. As with the original scene, every thing in 
the picture is suggestive of sublime ideas, the 
artist having treated the subject with the faith- 
fulness of a genuine and well-educated poet. 
The towering cliffs seem to be frowning upon 
the abyss below, and the spectator is almost an- 
noyed by a sensation of fear, and as he fixes his 
vision upon the distant mountain peak, he for- 
gets himself and allows his fancy to join the 
eagle, as he swoops away iuto the upper air. 

With regard to mechanical execution, this pic- 
ture is deserving of great praise. In color, it is 
harmonious, though brilliant, and transparent ; 
and the appropriate character of the individual 
objects is accurately defined. In every particu- 
lar, the picture is well balanced. The cool rocks 
in the foreground, and the evergreens in the mid- 
dle distance, contrast finely with the foliage of 
autumn, scattered in various directions, and we 
commend the idea of leaving the scene as the 
artist found it, undisturbed by the footsteps of 
man. The only thing that we do not fancy, in 
the picture before us, is the cloud floating near 
the mountain top. It is not exactly in keeping 
with the sunny afternoon intended to be repre- 
sented. 





Mr. Gignoux of late seems to have turned 
over a new leaf in his profession. Having de- 
voted a few years to the express business of stu- 
dying nature, and collecting materials for the 
landscape art; he is now applying himself to the 
higher principles, and is, therefore, on the right 
course to greater excellence than he has yet at- 
tained. 

Chief among the delineators of landscape do 
we rank Daniel Huntington, whose ability in the 
higher departments of portrait painting and ideal 
history has placed him among the more gifted art- 
ists of the age. His landscapes are not very nu- 
merous, but display a feeling for that depart- 
ment, which, if exclusively presented, might have 
placed him far ahead of all competitors in that 
line. Asthe case now stands, we know of none 
who have rendered certain nooks of the wilder- 
ness and mountain brooks with more fidelity, and 
as a painter of sunset and twilight scenes he is 
unsurpassed. He has been a very close obser- 
ver of nature, and as his coloring is remarkably 
rich, and his touch free and bold, even his more 
unpretending efforts proclaim him to be a man 
of rare genius. In speaking of his landscapes, 
Mr. Huntington has said that the painting of 
them was somewhat out of his regular course of 
art; and though he has modestly pronounced 
them “rather hints and dreams of situations and 
effects,” which he would have “looked at lazily 
and listlessly, through the half-closed eye,” yet 
we consider some of them positively unequalled. 
By his pencil has the delightful scenery of the 
Rondout and Ramapou valleys been made clas- 
sical, and we know from personal observation, 
that among the worthy inhabitants where he once 
wandered, with his sketch-book, his name is uni- 
versally mentioned with esteem and affection. 

George Harvey is another gentleman who has 
accomplished much in portraying the scenery of 
our land. Although he has executed some res- 
pectable miniatures on ivory, and stands entirely 
alone as a painter of flowers, he has produced one 
work in the way of landscape of superior ex- 
cellence. The work consists of a series of forty 
drawings or pictures executed in water colors, 
and designed not only to portray the scenery of 
the United States north of the Potomac, but they 
are at the same time intended to delineate the 
seasons and our northern atmospheres. Owing 
to their number, we cannot enter into a minute de- 
scription of them ; butthat our readers may have 
an idea of the subjects, we will specify theirsev- 
eral titles, which partially tell their own story. 

Title Page, emblematic of the progress of civ- 
ilization. 

Spring—burning trees in a girdled forest. 

Summer—a view in Ohio. 

Autuma—a sycamore forest. 
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Winter—a pine forest. 

Day Break—Leather Stocking’s Expedient. 

Sun Rise—A distant view of Flatbush, L. I. 

Sun Rising—Aqueduct on the Pennsylvania 
Canal. 

Misty Morning—Saw Mill in Maine. 

A Gleamy Effect—Hollidaysburg, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Morning Rainbow—A Garden scene. 

Spring Scene, after rain— Woolfort’s Roost,” 
the residence of Washington Irving. 

An Autumnal Fog—A Cataract. 

Morning Sky—Catskill Mountains. 

Cirro Cumuli Clouds—Houses on a Tobacco 
Plantation, Virginia. 

Cumulus, or Thunder Cloud—Portland Pier, 
Lake Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Cirrus Cloud, changing to Cumuli—Kenyon 
College, Gambia, Ohio. 

Smoky Air in Indian Summer—Grist Mill in 
Maryland. 

Rain Cloud Gathering—Seene amongst the 
Alleghany Mountains. 

Rain Storm—Cider Mill, in Connecticut. 

Snow Storm—New Settlers making Maple 
Sugar. 

Wind Storm—The Mouth of a Coal Mine, 
Virginia. 

Thunder Storm—Shore at Long Branch, New 
Jersey. 

Subsiding Storm—The Croton Dam. 

Hazy—Composition. 

A Mottled Sky—Mill Dam at Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. 

Noon—Farm Buildings, in Michigan. 

Afternoon Rainbow—Boston Common. 

Afternoon—Hasting’s Landing, Palisade Rocks. 

A Sultry Calm—Pittsford, on the Erie Canal. 

A Brilliant Afternoon—Niagara Falls, from 
the Canada side. 

Afternoon, looking North—Scene on the Po- 
tomac. 

Sun near Setting—Jersey City. 

Shadows of Evening—Canal Scene, amidst 
the Alleghany Mountains, Pennsylvania. 

Sunset—The Outlet of Cayuga and Seneca 
Lake. 

Early Twilight—Kattskill Landing. 

Evening Twilight Bow—Light Houses on the 
Highlands of Neversink. 

Nightfall—St. Thomas’s Church, Broadway, 
New York. 

Moon Rising—Western Prairie—Hunters arous- 
ed. 
Midnight—Aurora Borealis—Fishing by torch- 
light. 

We look upon the above pictures as an inval- 
uable acquisition to the treasury of American 
art. They prove that the painter must have stu- 








died the scenery of our country with the eye of 
a devoted lover, and at the same time that he 
possessed the power to delineate with remarka- 
ble fidelity, the beauties of nature. A number 
of these drawings are unquestionably among the 
finest things of their kind in the country, and 
though highly finished are executed in a mas- 
terly manner,—full of the most refined senti- 
ment, and in every particular “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly.” But while we award this high 
praise to a few favorite pictures, we are con- 
strained to say that some of them are not dis- 
tinguished for any peculiar excellences. ‘Taken 
as a whole, however, they are extremely valua- 
ble, and give a better idea of our scenery, than 
any other series of pictures we have yet seen. 
Mr. Harvey has long had it in contemplation to 
publish this interesting work, fully illustrated 
with literary matter from his own pen, and we 
cannot but hope that he will meet with the pat- 
ronage which it deserves. It will be a national 
work of which the country may well be proud. 

Connected with Mr. Harvey and his produe- 
tions, we have an anecdote or two which are 
worth recording. 

The first illustrates the difference between the 
American and English modes of patronizing art. 
Mr. William A. Colman once borrowed one of 
Mr. Harvey's landscapes for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting it in his window. It was a small affair, 
but attracted a good deal of attention, and a 
gentleman was found who expressed a desire to 
purchase it for his collection. He was informed 
that the price was $10; he thought that very 
extravagant, but finally concluded to make an 
offer of $9: but Mr. Colman told him he could 
not have the drawing for less than the stated 
price, and it was consequently returned to the 
artist. A few months after this event, Mr. Har- 
vey visited Europe, and the same picture was 
purchased by a distinguished patron of art in 
London, for the sum of ten guineas. 

The second anecdote is a very pleasing one. 
In the year 1845, the American Art-Union pur- 
chased three of Mr. Harvey's pictures, for dis- 
tribution, one of which was a flower piece. As 
a return for the compliment paid him by the As- 
sociation, he subscribed for three chances in the 
Union, placing his own name down for two, and 
for a little girl of his acquaintance, the name 
of Daisy, intending to present her with one of 
the tickets. When the distribution took place, 
the flower piece of Mr. Harvey became the 
property of his little friend Daisy; but the most 
singular circumstance of all was, that the com- 
panion to said picture had been purchased some 
months before by the father of the child, so that 
a pair of the artist’s best productions are now 
hanging side by side in the same drawing-room. 
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Another American who has attained a high 
rank in the landscape line, is George L. Brown. 
He wields a pencil of very great power, and lives 
as truly the life of a true artist as any one we 
remember. His drawing is remarkably correct, 
his coloring brilliant, and his designs striking 
and poetical. As a man he is just the one to 
excite and retain the strongest feelings of friend- 
ship, but as an artist we can only admire his su- 
perior talents. He is, by his own choice, an 
exile from his native land, and is devoting his 
energies and his life in the sunny clime of Italy, 
simply to re-creating the subjects, generally 
speaking, which have been made familiar to the 
world by the pencils of the masters of old. Many 
of his productions are owned in this country, but 
they were nearly all painted in Italy, where it is 
more than probable the accomplished artist will 
terminate his days. For his own sake, and 
that of his country, most deeply do we regret 
that he has not identified his name with the sce- 
uery of his native land. So far as painting is 
concerned, there never breathed a more desper- 
ate “‘native American” than ourself, and we con- 
fess it is with the greatest difficulty that we can 
refrain from even abusing those American men of 
talent, who run away from their own country for 
the purpose of wasting themselves away in a 
foreign land. We would as soon think of seeing 
an unweaned boy leaving his mother’s bosom to 
be a pensioner upon the bounty of strangers. 
We believe Mr. Brown to be a great man in his 
profession, and we feel certain that we have not 
a better friend, but we do not like the idea of 
his living the life of an exile, far from the beau- 
tiful land which gave him birth, and where are 
greatly needed minds, and hearts, and powers, 
kindred to his own. 

John G. Chapman, who has acquired an ex- 
tensive reputation as an historical, portrait, and 
miscellaneous painter, has also executed many 
landscapes of excellence. They are generally 
full of poetry, neatly painted, and usually adorn- 
ed with figures, which are always admirably 
drawn. His master-piece, in this department, 
represents the Retreat of Washington from Fort 
Necessitv, and is a picture of great beauty and 
value. In his invention, Mr. Chapman excels 
all his cotemporaries, and his pencil has proba- 
bly exerted as salutary an influence upon Ameri- 
can art as any other of our artists. 

Robert W. Weir, who unquestionably ranks 
among the first historical painters of the age, is 
also in the habit of amusing himself by painting 
landseapes. To those who are acquainted with 
the character of his mind, it is not necessary for 
us to state that everything from his pencil teems 
with the most refined sentiment, and is marked 
with ability of the highest order. 


Capt. Seth Eastman, of the Army, who is with- 
out a rival in delineating Indian pictures, has 
also painted many delightful landscapes; and his 
drawings from nature in water colors are among 
the most spirited and poetical productions that 
the country can afford. 

Thomas Birch, W. G. Wall, J. C. Ward, and 
George Oakley, are the names of other gentle- 
men, who have become quite famous as land- 
scape painters, but we regret to say that we are 
not sufficiently well acquainted with their pro- 
ductions to designate their peculiarities. 

In former times Alvan Fisher was in the habit 
of painting an occasional landscape, some of 
which we remember with peculiar pleasure. He 
has a good eye for color and is an accurate drafts- 
man; but were it not for the admirable horses 
and cattle with which he adorns his country 
scenes, we do not think that his abilities in the 
department of landscape would be so generally 
recognized. Like Daniel Huntington he is a mas- 
ter in higher departments of art than that under 
consideration, aad his chief merits as an artist 
will be more appropriately considered in another 
paper. 

J. F. Cropsey is the name of another artist 
who has executed many charming pieces in the 
way of landscape. He is quite a young man— 
commenced his study of art in the office of an 
architect; by which appreuticeship he became a 
complete master of perspective, and as he has a 
fine eye for color, is a real lover of nature, and 
possesses a good imagination, we feel confident 
that he is destined to occupy a very high rank in 
his profession. 

As a specimen of his style, we will describe 
one of his pictures, called the Passing Shower 
on a Spring Afternoon. The prominent object 
on the canvass is a lofty mountain which slopes 
gradually to the waters of a peaceful lake, while 
its summit is enveloped in a heavy cloud. 

On a cultivated spot in the middle distance, is 
a pleasant rural residence, partly hidden by a 
group of elms. In the foreground isa fountain, 
into which the waters of a mountain rill are fall- 
ing, as if to rest themselves after performing a 
succession of leaps among the moss-covered 
roeks. Over the lake, the sky is perfectly serene, 
and here the eye wanders through a clear atmos- 
phere, which is in fine contrast with the clouds 
casting a gloom around the mountaintop. The 
leaves of the trees seem to be heavily laden with 
new-fallen rain, and it is evident that a walk 
across the lawn would dampen one’s feet, for 
every spear of grass is also bending under the 
weight of a liquid pearl. 

This picture, we take it for granted, is a com- 
position, for it is but seldom that an actual view 
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lines and beautiful combinations. It is a genuine 
work, and not the production of accident. We 
feel certain that it is an index to the artist's mind, 
and proves conclusively that he is not only a de- 
voted lover of nature, but that he has an appre- 
ciation for the most delicate and refined senti- 
ment, and is at the same time thoroughly familiar 
with the principles of landscape painting. It is 
eminently an original picture, and not the echo 
of a favorite master as were some of Mr. Crop- 
sey’s earlier productions. Perhaps the promi- 
nent feature is a little too leaden in its color; a 
portion of the middle distance a little too green, 
and the sand in the foreground hardly as much 
broken up and irregular as a similar spot in na- 
ture; but the general effect and breadth of the 
whole are really superb. 

It is a suggestive picture, and cannot but touch 
the feelings of every individual who has ever 
lived without the walls of a pent up city. For 
example, one of the surest evidences that the 


_ shower has passed over, is the fact that the matron 


of the cottage has thought it safe to emerge into 
the open air, and we doubt not but she is con- 
gratulating herself upon the acquisition of a 
fine lot of rain water. and upon the favorable 
opportunity she will now have to weed her flower 
garden. The overflowing fountain reminds us 
of the mountain streams, which we know will 
afford the angler an unusual number of trout on 
the morrow. The husbandman, no doubt, has 
sent word to his man John, that he had better 
tackle up the horses again and finish the plough- 
ing of a certain lot in the glen, while he will go 
to the orchard and attend to the trees which may 
have been blown down. We do not, indeed. 
actually perceive them, but we know by intuition, 
that the cock and his retinue of hens, which 
were roosting under the tree behind the house, 
have jumped down from their elevated position, 
and are now flapping the moisture from their 
wings; and were it not for the loud laughter of 
the rill near by, we might hear a shout of glad- 
ness from the gentleman with spurs. But look 
again upon those graceful trees! It seems to us 
that a gentle breeze is beginning to sway their 
heavy branches, as if to soothe them with its ca- 
resses after having undergone a conflict with the 
wind which has now spentitsforce. But where's 
the rainbow? It is hidden in yonder cloud, and 
will not appear for fear that its beauty may be 
eclipsed by the more enduring loveliness of the 
scene on earth. 

TI’. Addison Richards is another landscape 
painter, whose name we mention with pleasure. 
He was formerly a writer of considerable repu- 
tation, but his love of nature has weaned him 
from the pen. Heis yet a young man, but having 
spent a number of years exploring the scenery 





——__ 


of Georgia and the Catskill Mountains, he has 
stored his mind with images of beauty, and is 
devoting his life to the reproduction upon can- 
vass of the ‘visible forms’ of nature. We are 
far from pronouncing him a master in his chosen 
art, but from a careful study of his mind and his 
productions, we cannot but consider him an ar- 
tist of rare promise. He is a good draftsman, 
and possesses a thorough knowledge of first prin- 
ciples; he also executes with facility, and every 
thing from his pencil teems with refined senti- 
ment. His eye for color, however, wants culti- 
vation, and he would do well to devote in future 
more attention than heretofore, to the peculiar 
characteristics of rock and foliage. We would 
also have him paint fewer pictures, for we deem 
it of greater advantage to an artist to produce 
few, at good prices, than many at moderate 
prices. Whatever may be his defects, we gladly 
award this credit to Mr. Richards that he is origi- 
nal. Unlike the great majority of his rivels in 
art, he scorns the idea of being considered a ser- 
vile imitator of any of our masters in landscape. 
He thinks for himself, and if he continues to im- 
prove as he has improved since he entered upon 
the profession, he will surely attain to great ex- 
cellence. 

Walter M. Oddie is the name of an artist, who 
has been before the public a number of years, 
and produced some clever pictures. His origi- 
nality is unimpeachable, and for that reason 
alone are we disposed to compliment him. He 
seems to have a passion for the thousand quiet 
nooks, which are habitually visited by the fisher- 
men and boatmen of our tide-water rivers; and 
he portrays nature as she appears in her every 
day garb, apparently forgetful of the sentiment 
and poetry which distinguish certain hours of the 
day and certain seasons of the year. He copies 
with a matter of fact intention, and has no idea 
of elevating his subject. His skies are usually 
good, but he excels in painting a level country, 
producing his perspective effects by a few well 
managed strokes of the pencil: his trees and fig- 
ures, however, are ouly so-so-ish, and his water 
is invariably very bad. It is never translucent, 
but dead and milky, and his water reflections are 
uncommonly rntrue, not only in color but also in 
drawing. Mr. Oddie unquestionably possesses 
the elements of a good painter, but he must pro- 
duce fewer pictures and devote more attention 
to the practical teachings of nature before he can 
be looked upon as a master. 

V. G. Audubon, who is by profession a portrait 
painter, has also produced some beautiful pic- 
tures in the way of landscape. The few that 
we have seen from his pencil have always made 
a decided impression upon our mind from their 
simplicity and truthfulness. He is evidently a 
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devoted lover of nature, and has studied her 
handiwork with areverential feeling. ‘The prin- 
ciple complaint that we would prefer against him, 
is that his landseape productions are too few and 
far between. A man who can delineate the 
beautiful in nature with so much spirit ought 
not to neglect his talent. He ought to favor the 

ublic with a few wilderness pictures, illustrating 
some of the more romantic scenes in which his 
very distinguished father as well as himself have 
participated in by-gone years. We think him 
in duty bound to do something of the kind for 
the benefit of his country. 

F. E. Church is also an honorable member of 
the landscape fraternity. He is a young man 
and possesses talents of ahigh order. He grad- 
uated from Cole’s Studio a few years ago, with 
a pretty thorough knowledge of mechanical exe- 
tion, and when he succeeds in banishing from 
his mind his deeply-rooted inclination to copy 
the style of his great master and devotes more 
attention to nature, he will accomplish great 
things. He has the true feeling for art, a fertile 
fancy, and will undoubtedly become a master. 

The servile imitators of Cole may now be 
numbered by dozens, and we do hope that Mr. 
Church will aspire to a more elevated position 
than can be reasonably allotted to the most suc- 
cessful of these. He has the true spirit within 
him, and he owes it to himself and to his coun- 
try to mark out an original path, wherein he 
may become a leader. We would have him rely 
upoa his own strength, and become the creator 
of his own style. We would have his affections 
so deeply rooted in the soil of his native land 
that every stroke of his pencil may tell the world 
that he is an American. In doing this, however, 
he must learn to * labor and to wait,” for he will, 
in due time receive his just reward. 

With the productions of the remaining but more 
youthful members of the brotherhood under con- 
sideration our acquaiutance is limited. Their 
names; however, are familiar to us, and are as fol- 
lows:—J. F. Kensett, T'. W. Whitridge, C. P. 
Cranch, R. W. Hubbard, Isaac Talbot, James H. 
Cafferty, B. M. McConkey, G. Frankenstein, D. 
W. C. Boutelle, Geo. Innes, James Hamilton, Wm. 
Hart, G. Grunewald, Havell, W. W. Worther- 
spoon, A. Andrews, W. MacLeod, T'. W. Whitley, 
Charles Brent and W. B. Boggs. We regret 
that we can do no more than to mention these 
gentlemen, with the single comment that while 
we believe a portion of them are destined to be- 
come eminent, the whole are certain of acquiring 
respectable reputations. 

And now in bringing this article to a close, it 
has occurred to us that a few suggestions on the 
often criticised subject of picture criticism might 
hot be inappropriate. 








It is indeed true, that the followers of every 
profession are subject to be injured by the over- 
weening applause of friends, but it seems to us 
that this evil falls particularly heavy upon the ar- 
tist. The only reason that we can assign for 
the existence of such a state of things is, that the 
majority of our people are more ignorant of the 
principles and mission of art, than they are of 
any other profession. The man who can take 
a portrait or paint a landscape, is looked upon, 
to a limited extent, as a kind of magician, and 
those who happen to be interested in his welfare, 
(even though they may never have seen a genu- 
ine work of art,) immediately imagine themselves 
called upon to commend their friend in the news- 
papers, which are about the only reputation ma- 
kers of which our country can yetboast. ‘There 
it is that the victim of this unintentional wrong 
becomes impressed with the idea that heis a 
prodigy in his way, which results in his neglect- 
ing to study, and finally in a reaction, which 
makes him a misanthrope, and his life miserable. 

Even the life of the successful painter, in a 
pecuniary point of view, is one of uncommon 
trouble, and none but those who are animated 
with the true and undying spirit of art should 
ever resort to the pencil for a support. How 
hazardous therefore, is it, for those who have 
not that spirit, to become artists by profession ! 
And of the many who are now struggling in our 
country, with this disadvantage, we verily be- 
lieve that one half of them have been led into 
their present rugged pathway by their friends. 
We might illustrate this truth by a number of 
prominent examples, but we forbear, for we 
would not deepen the shadows which now rest 
upon many a human heart. Not only does flat- 
tery make painters of those who ought never to 
have touched the pencil, but it too often causes 
others who are excellent in one department, to 
aspire for reputation in a higher sphere, when 
their efforts are entirely impotent. 

At the same time that we would condemn the 
eulogistic tone of our newspaper criticisms, we 
would not take the opposite extreme, and have 
the critic censure without discrimination. No; 
and yet we are constrained to believe that it 
sometimes does the genuine artist great good to 
be told that he has mistaken his calling. To be 
a true painter is to devote one’s life to a profes- 
sion, second (like that of poetry) only to that of 
the preacher; the painter's legitimate province 
is to educate the heart, and we therefore value 
his profession more highly than those scenes 
which only educate the mind. In view of this 
conviction then, we would not have the youthful 
genius dashed by unkind treatment into the dust, 
when it may be that with fostering care he might 
have been trained to sweep the firmament of 
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fame. Much injury may be done even by a 
thoughtless criticism, but more by one of a vi- 
cious and revengeful character. If so disposed, 
aman may verbally abuse his enemy, but it is an 
outrageous sin to condemn a man in print wheu 
there is no cause for such conduct. Every body 
may not be able to discover the motive which 
prompts an attack, (for a large proportion of eur 
people obtain their opinions upon art by proxy,) 
and a single paragraph, published in one paper 
and copied into a dozen others, may blast a rising 
reputation. 

Be sparing of your praise critic, (and we ad- 
dress this to ourself also,) and censure not with- 
out abundant reason; so you will avoid creating 
enemies, and at the same time retain the friends 
which are now your own. ‘Treat the young ar- 
tist with kindness; but the man of established 
reputation who makes a fool of himself, gene- 
rally deserves to be lashed without mercy. 

It now remains for us to designate the true 
province of picture criticism. It is not to. find 
fault with, but to examine and point out the bet- 
ter qualities of a production. Few men are 
fully competent to analyze a picture who have 
not, by actual experience, found out the difficulty 
of producing certain effects, eitherin design or 
color. But even the opinions of such individuals 
are not to be trusted, unless it is an established 
fact that they reverence, and have seriously 
studied the beautiful art. Every body can see 
the glaring faults of a picture, and the labors of 
the carping critic are therefore worse than use- 
less, and canyield him no credit; but it requires 
a cultivated taste and an accurate knowledge of 
first principles to point out the beauties of a pic- 
ture. Our newspaper critics are too much in 
the habit of using hackneyed phrases, and com- 
menting upon the handling of a picture; when, 
in fact, their principal object should be to exam- 
ine its sentiment. 

Another mistake with our critics is, that they 
measure the capacities of the criticised by false 
standards; instead of inquiring how nearly a 
picture resembles nature, they condemn it, for 
the ridiculous reason that it does not resemble 
Titian, Vandyke or Claude. What, we would 
inquire, have American artists to do with the old 
masters, but to admire their productions? The 
eritic who would be read with pleasure and fully 
understood, must keep clear of theories, so call- 
ed,—nature and an educated mind are the best 
foundations upon which to rest one’s opinion in 
all matters of art. If ever we are to have an 
American school of painting it must be fostered 
by a matter-of-fact, and consequently original, 
style of criticism ; a criticism which shall appear 
as if Reynolds, Cunningham, Hazlitt, and the 
Oxford student had never existed. As we would 











have our painters prove themselves to be Amer- 
icans by every stroke of the pencil, so would we 
have the critic remember that a splendid harvest 
is already opening before him, where, with judi- 
cious care, he may yet gather the sheaves of an 
abundant reputation. 





SPRING FANCIES. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


Gorgeous gleams the sunset through the kindling wood— 
Pencilled rays of red and purple,gold and amber-hued, 
Fill with shifting radiance the vernal solitude. 


II. 


Through the silvery greenness of the willow leaves 
Richest falls the light and shade, and the Robin weaves 
On the softest-foliaged bough, her song in pleasant eves. 


Ill. 


Sweet the small wood blossoms, open in the grass, 
And the spring gales over them in gay dalliance pass, 
And asinging streamlet winds through the verdurous mass. 


IV. 


From wild violets and mosses the floating perfumes come— 
While the delicate young roses, close by in beauty bloom : 
O! lovely are the wood paths around thy forest home. 


V. 


The snow drops all are going, but the crocus yet is bright— 
The hyacinth doth bathe her bells, in softest purpling light, 
And the young spring lilies bend, in clusters pearly white. 


Vi. 


Oft in fancy I retrace those blessed childish hours, 

When ’twas such happiness to roam among the forest 
bowers, 

And gather for our pastimes the lovely April flowers. 


Vil. 


Ah Life was then enchanted, we were ever on the wing ;— 
Now the dew no longer lingers on the green leaf of the spring 
And the blossoms of the wild-wood to us no fragrance bring! 
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THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ah poor humanity! so frail, so fair, 
Are the fond visions of thy early day, 
Till tyrant passion, and corrosive care, 
Bid all thy fairy colors fade away. 
Charlotte Smith. 


With what different feelings did Virginia pas- 
sively suffer Margaret to arrange her dress, and 
ornament her hair for the coming dance, from 
those which she experienced on that evening 
so eventful for her, when she first saw Augus- 
tus Vernon. It was a great trial to her feel- 
ings to go to Davenport Lodge on such an occa- 
sion, and all the more so, because she had not 
visited the place since Augustus had left the 
neighborhood, but she felt now that it was a 
merited penance for her own weakness, and she 
sat pale and motionless, as Margaret, much more 
difficult to please than Virginia herself, tried the 
effect of various ways of arranging her beauti- 
ful and luxuriant tresses on this occasion. 

Virginia at length became conscious that Mar- 
garet was unusually anxious about her dress, and 
that she had been worrying and wearying her- 
self for some time to arrange it in the most be- 
coming manner, and looked up in her face with 
one of those sad and affectionate smiles, which 
went directly to Margaret's heart. 

“My dear Margaret, you look so pale and tired 
1 must insist that you do not trouble yourself any 
longer about dressing my head; I am sure it looks 
very well, as J know your taste is so good; and 
besides, I really do not care a straw about my 
appearance, except that I had rather not be re- 
marked at all.” 

Margaret kissed the fair brow upraised towards 
her, but suppressed the words of tenderness 
which were on her lips, lest they should soften 
Virginia’s mood still more, and said, with as 
cheerful a smile as she could assume, “I am 
working now to please myself, Virginia, and you 
know we are always most industrious at work 
of this kind; but I think I have succeéded at 
last: come, you must look at your hair, and tell 
me how you like my taste.” 

“It is very pretty—very nice indeed,” said 
Virginia casting a hasty and careless glanee at 
the mirror, without one gleam of triumph or 
pleasure apparent on her countenance, at the ex- 
quisitely beautiful image reflected therein. 

Margaret saw that Virginia was endeavoring 
to appear as calm as possible; and though she 
could read her heart as an open book, she gave 
no outward token that she knew, and felt for, 
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the inward wretcheduess which this outward 
composure was intended to veil. This wretch- 
edness did not proceed entirely from disappoint- 
ed affection, but from a variety of painful feel- 
ings combined ;—the first bright dreams of truth, 
of love, of bliss, which had shed the hues of 
fairyland over the sober realities of life, had been 
rudely dispelled; and sadder even than this, her 
unquestioning confidence in the truth and purity 
of human nature was shaken, and she no longer 
beheld herself as lovely and beloved, but as 
weak, selfish ; a source of uneasiness, an object 
of compassion to her friends; and even to him, 
whom she had so weakly, yet so fondly loved, 
perhaps an object of indifference. Could she 
only be sure that she was an object of indiffer- 
ence to Augustus; could she be sure that he had 
never truly loved her, she could be comparative- 
ly tranquil, but again and again, his looks and 
words 6f love came across her memory, and she 
found herself framing a thousand conjectures, 
flimsy enough indeed, by which his truth and 
affection might still be vindicated. 

In these moods Virginia would sometimes yield 
herself awhile to the pleasing delusion, that all 
might at last come right, that Augustus would 
be able to offer some explanation of his conduct 
that would clear him of the guilt of unfeeling 
and voluntary deception, and prove that he had 
loved her from their first acquaintance. Those 
conflicting moods of thought and feeling, were 
too trying for a frame so delicate, and a heart so 
sensitive as Virginia’s, and the effects were be- 
coming so visible, as to excite the observation of 
her acquaintances, and the alarm of her friends. 
As they drove to Davenport Lodge, Virginia 
gazed on the fading woods just now in that state, 


“ Before Decay’s effacing fingers, 
Had swept the lines where Beauty lingers” — 


sad, solemn and tender thoughts blended together 
in her mind for the first time, in viewing the de- 
parting glories of the year; never before had she 
felt them emblematic of the passing away of 
youth and its bright dreams. But with these 
feelings, bitterer, yet higher and more purifying 
reflections mingled in her mood, as she thought 
how soon the brief summer of her life might pass 
away, like a vanishing dream, and that she might 
be just awaking to the realities of life when she 
should be called to render it up. . Spring might 
return again to her, but never with the freshness, 
the hope, the enchantment that it once did, but 
could not even her weak nature be strengthened 
for all the purposes of a higher, purer, nobler ex- 
istence? Some of the great truths of life had 
been forced upon her, and truth, however bitter, 
however humiliating, when we first perceive it, 
must have a salutary and elevating influence on 
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the character and mind, if we do not close our 
eyes against it. 

Virginia felt all the bitterness of the first stage 
in the progress of truth—the first conviction that 
love might be misplaced and erring—that she 
was guided by no infallible test of judgment— 
that she might be acting from a deluded imagi- 
nation, instead of self-devotion and constancy, 
and might be under the influence of a weak sel- 


$$$. 


thinking of him, which was a happiness he had 
not experienced for many a day before. 
Charlotte met them at the door with a flurried 
and conscious air, from which Margaret at once 
concluded that the betrothal had already taken 
place. She received the girls with unusual, but 
somewhat constrained demonstrations of affec- 
tion, and conducted them immediately to her 





fishness, which eaused her to encourage, instead 
of extirpating, feelings that made her miserable 
and useless, and were a source of the greatest 
disturbance to those of whose love, from the very 
dawn of her existence, she could not entertain 
the shadow of a doubt. 


Margaret watched the shadows of dark and 
sad thought that passed over Virginia’s brow, 
succeeded sometimes by a deep and earnest look 
of tenderness ; and Arthur observed them too, 
though he said not a word about her abstraction 
and reveries; indeed, he felt infected with a 
much greater degree of seriousness than was at 
all agreeable to him. He strove, however, to 
dispel it as soon as possible, by talking with Mar- 
garet on all imaginable subjects, and when they 
entered the grounds of Davenport Lodge, he 
said, turning to Virginia, as they passed the gate, 
and pointing to a dead willow. which was stand- 
ing in a very conspicuous place— 

“Can you guess, Virginia, why Lewis persists 
in keeping this dead tree standing? I heard him 
scolding a servant, the other evening, who was 
about to cut it down, as Charlotte had directed, 
and giving strict orders that no one should pre- 
sume to touch it. There must be some secret 
history attached to it: do you know what it is?” 


Virginia blushed and sighed a little as she said, 


‘Don’t you remember, Arthur, we used to play 


in this clump of trees, when we were children, 
and claim them for our own?” 


“No, I had forgotten it: this then was your 


tree, and that is the secret of Lewis’s absurdity 
about it?” 


apartment, to take off their shawls and re-arrange 
their dresses, before they entered the drawing- 
room. Virginia, wholly occupied with her own 
feelings, did not observe Charlotte make a sign 
to Margaret to approach the window where she 
stood; nor was her curiosity at all excited, or 
even her observation attracted by their whispered 
conversation. 

“Well, Margaret, it is all done, and there is 
no retracting now ; but I thank you just as much 
for your advice as if I had taken it, and I assure 
you it will never make any difference in my feel- 
ings towards you, as I know it was meant for 
my good.” 

“‘ Certainly, Charlotte,” said Margaret, with a 
somewhat blank look, “I could have had no 
other than kind motives in this matter, and was 
fully aware of the risk I incurred, not only of 
lessening your friendship, but of losing it alto- 
gether; but since the affair is all concluded, we 
must look now on the other side of the tapestry.” 

*‘ Yes, it is practical good sense to make the 
best of this world just as itis. I don’t pretend to 
any romance, or high-flown sentimental expec- 
tations of happiness. But Mr. Wilson will be 
here this evening,” and here Charlotte blushed 
a little, ‘and I hope you will be particularly 
civil to him, Margaret—I have not dropped a 
hint about our conversation respecting him, and 
never shall. I have always despised the cus- 
tom most married women have of telling their 
husbands every thing they have heard to their dis- 
advantage before they were married; and, be- 
sides, I shall be particularly anxious that you 
and Mr. Wilson should be friends.” 

**Mr. Wilson and I have always been on very 


“Yes, that was my tree,” and asense of Lew-| good terms, and I shall certainly not be other- 
is’s silent, yet deep devotion to her from her) wise than friendly towards him because of your 
earliest childhood, came over her with a feeling | engagement, Charlotte. Few people wish your 


of mingled pity and gratitude. A thousand little 
childish scenes rushed unbidden to her thoughts, 


happiness more sincerely.” 
‘But don’t look so grave, Margaret; you throw 


in which Lewis had been her champion, or pro-| a damp over me, and it is necessary I should be 
tector, or assistant; instances of his unselfishness | in good spirits this evening, as I am afraid Lewis 
towards her at an age when boys are most sel-| will be but a poor assistant in doing the honors, 
fish presented themselves to her mind, and with| and Mr. Wilson is so observant and suspicious, if 
them came an involuntary contrast between Au-| he sees me down-cast I am sure he will not like it.” 


gustus and Lewis. 


“How does Lewis like your intended mar- 


A minute more, and Lewis was at the car-| riage?” 


riage door, and his heart thrilled at the soft, kind 


“Oh, not at all; he said so much about it, I 


tone with which Virginia greeted him, and as her| grew down right angry, because I don’t see that 
glance met his, he felt assured that she wasreally'he has any right to interfere with me in an af- 
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fair of this sort, or get vexed with me because I 
presume to judge in a matter that concerns my 
own happiness chiefly, from the influence, too, 
of rational motives. I think one victim of sen- 
timent in a family quite sufficient. I do believe 
he would stand without shrinking before the 
mouth of a cannon, if he thought by doing so 
he could promote Virginia’s happiness in the 
slightest degree; and what has he gained, or 
what will he ever gain by his self-devotion ?”’ 

“But you should be very careful, Charlotte, 
not to wound or estrange Lewis on this occa- 
sion: it can only be from affection to you that 
he objects, whether his judgment is mistaken or 
not, for in a worldly point of view, Mr. Wilson 
would certainly be considered a good match.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Charlotte, gratified at this 
admission from Margaret, “ and I think mamma 
views this matter exactly as I do, which strength- 
ens my resolution, and I dare say Lewis will 
come round at last: at all events, he will make 
no open opposition to it. We must not be sen- 
timental, or reflect too much, or we should never 
act at all.” 

Margaret thought she could perceive that Char- 
lotte was not altogether so well satisfied as she 
wished to appear, but she was kind enough to 
seem to be deceived, and uttered not a word 
‘either of remonstrance or comment. 

‘And I hope some day or other to hear you 
own that I have acted wisely,” said Charlotte. 

“T shall own it with great pleasure should it 
prove so; but Charlotte, do not think me incor- 
rigible as an adviser, if I say, do not begin by 
attempting to manage Mr. Wilson, I am quite 
sure this plan will not succeed.” 

Charlotte smiled, but it was not a glad smile— 
“] will think about the best way of managing 
him, for the same way will not answer for every 
one [ am well aware, and with your nice obser- 
vation of character, you could give me much 
valuable counsel! in this matter, if you would 
condescend to do so, for I confess I shall be 
somewhat at a loss; but on one thing I am deter- 
mined,” she added in a decided tone; “I will 
not be governed as poor Mary was,” and Char- 
lotte blushed a little, as she caught Margaret's 
kind yet grave glance, fixed upon her with an 
unconsciously reproachful expression. 

The friends were eventually relieved by the 
entrance of Mrs. Davenport, who came to tell 
them that the company had assembled, and to 
summon them to the dancing-room. Virginia 
turned pale and red by turns, as she rose to go: 
80 vividly did she realise the past, that she could 
scarcely persuade herself that she should not see 
Augustus Vernon when she entered the room. 


Margaret’s arm instinctively, who drew it fondly 
within her own, and softly pressed the trembling 
hands that rested on hers. 
Not so Charlotte, fully occupied with the real, 
without one disturbing ray of light from the ideal 
world. With firm step, and a glance which took 
in all surrounding objects, animate and inani- 
mate, she entered the dancing-room, and re- 
ceived the greetings of the company, Mr. Wil- 
son included, with admirable composure. 
Mr. Wilson had never been fond of dancing, 
and had entirely given it up after his first mar- 
riage; but he appeared to think on this occasion 
that some unusual demonstration of hilarity was 
requisite in his character of a betrothed lover, 
and he led Charlotte out to the dance, with the 
air of one who is determined todo his duty fully, 
of whatever nature it might be. Such an un- 
wonted proceeding on his part, Charlotte was 
aware would be considered by the company 
equivalent to a declaration of love, and she felt 
an agreeable consciousness that she was exci- 
ting the observation of all, and the envy of a 
few ; though it was some drawback to this plea- 
sure, that Mr. Wilson was perpetually making 
mistakes in the figure of the dance, notwith- 
standing the solemn assiduity with which he la- 
bored at the task, and her quick eye detected 
some suppressed smiles at the elaborate manner 
in which he occasionally executed quivers and 
pigeon-wings, which he had been taught at the 
dancing-school in the days of his childhood. 
Lewis felt what was passing in Virginia’s heart, 
and as he took her passive hand to’ lead her forth 
into the dance, and looked at her pale cheek, 
more touching in its loveliness to him, than when 
glowing with the bright tints of joy and youth, 
and thought of the fatal consequences, of which 
the indications of declining health in her whole 
appearance might be the precursor, he felt 
scarcely less miserable than herself. But it was 
no new task to him resolutely to suppress all 
outward signs of inward pain. How often had 
his reason sternly stifled every springing hope, 
and how often had he summoned his dignity and 
self-respect to his aid, to enable him to conceal 
his deep, yet hopeless passion, from the scorn, 
or idle curiosity of the cold and careless, and to 
guard against any appearance of appeal to Vir- 
ginia’s gratitude or compassion! And now he 
sought with the kindest address to aid her in 
suppressing and coneealing her emotions, by en- 
deavoring to divert her mind from painful trains 
of thought, and fix her attention oh such sub- 
jects as he knew under all circumstances pos- 
sessed interest for her. He had just returned 
from ashort visit to “ The Rectory,” and he had 





Of the real guests she thought no more, than if 
they had been men of straw, but she caught 


a great deal that was interesting to say about 
Charles; then, too, he had spent an evening at 
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“Travers Lodge,” and had been most favorably 
impressed by Edith’s manners and beauty; he 
dwelt on these themes, and was rewarded by a 
smile and look of interest, which were treasured 
up in his store of sweet memories. - 

Margaret observed Lewis and Virginia, and it 
was with much pleasure she saw a gleam of sun- 
shine illumine Virginia’s face, and wondered 
what theme Lewis could have found to awaken 
her interest. Her glance rested next on Char- 
lotte and Mr. Wilson, engaged, as she truly guess- 
ed, from the very judicious tones of Charlotte’s 
voice, and her constrained air of attention, in 
what Mr. Wilson called rational conversation. 
Charlotte’s eye met hers: Margaret’s glance 
was instantly averted, and she blushed for her 
friend. Charlotte felt uncomfortable : few things 
are more unpleasant than to encounter the calm, 
penetrating glance of one who knows that we 
are a playing a part while we are in the full ca- 
reer of successful acting; it is a moral shower- 
bath, and Charlotte felt it to be such. 

Margaret was glad when the party broke up. 
Virginia drew a sigh of relief as the carriage 
drove from the door of Davenport Lodge; and 
even Arthur was not quite in his usual spirits, 
and said nothing for at least three minutes. 

At length, breaking silence with a long yawn, 
Arthur said, “* Well, this world is a strange place, 
and it is foolish to be surprised at any thing, but 
I must confess Charlotte Davenport has amazed 
me.’’ 

‘“‘In what way?” said Margaret. 

“In what way ?” said Arthur, imitating Mar- 
garet; “it is useless to make a mystery of what 
Charlotte evidently does not mean to conceal; 
I am sure you know quite as well as I do that 
she is engaged to Mr. Wilson.” 

Virginia gave a sudden start, and exclaimed, 
‘What are you thinking about, Arthur; do you 
suppose Charlotte would marry the husband of 
her most intimate friend! It is not more than 
a month ago since I heard her say myself, that 
she had never liked Mr. Wilson since he had 
avowed his intention of marrying again, and that 
his attentions to Lucy Nelson were perfectly 
disgusting. I always thought you liked Char- 
lotte, Arthur, and it is really uncharitable to take 
up such notions about her.” 

Arthur was amused and pleased to see Vir- 
ginia so fairly roused, “‘ Your greenness is truly 
refreshing, my dear sister, in this dry world of 
ours.” 

*“* We have known Charlotte all our lives, and 
have never known her to do any thing that was 
low-minded, or deceitful, and why should we 
suspect her now, merely because Mr. Wilson is 


attentive to her, and she receives his attentions 
with civility.” 





Arthur laughed again. “First, I judged from 
what I saw, next from Lewis's telling me posi- 
tively of Charlotte’s engagement with Mr, Wil- 
son.” 

Virginia started with such a look of surprise, 
that even Margaret could not help laughing a 
little, though she was really pained at the step 
Charlotte had taken—‘‘ Is it possible!” she ex- 
claimed; “can it be true, Margaret ?” 

“ Too true, my dear Virginia. Charlotte has 
acted from what she calls rational motives, and 
a judicious regard to her own happiness.” 

« Fiddlestick !” said Arthur; she is marrying 
to be called Mrs. Wilson, instead of Miss Char- 
lotte; to be the mistress of her own house ; to be 
a married woman, in short.” 

Virginia seemed petrified. She had heard of 
women marrying from such motives as Arthur 
suggested, but that a person whom she had al- 
ways known and liked, who had so often ex- 
pressed her disapprobation when marriages of 
this sort occurred amongst her acquaintances, 
who had so recently talked of poor Mary with 
tears in her eyes, who had reprobated Mr. Wil- 
son for thinking of a second marriage, should 
now be engaged to him herself, and yet, that this 
startling fact should be revealed by no outward 
sign, that Arthur, and even Margaret, showed 
no change in their manner towards her, that 
Lewis and Mrs. Davenport should be entertain- 
ing guests, eating, drinking, talking, apparently 
making no effort at interference—seemed per- 
fectly incomprehensible. It opened new lights 
on human nature, and Virginia sighed deeply, 
and said, as if in soliloguy—* Yet Charlotte 
looked just the same and every one else; oh 
Margaret, I thought you at least would not have 
been so little moved.” 

“ The cloven foot does not grow out immedi- 
ately,’ said Arthur; “ we may commit mean ac- 
tions, and no hand-writing in our faces will re- 
veal them, the world will go on as it did before, 
and our friends will eat, drink and laugh as usual, 
and talk civilly to us into the bargain. So much 
for the science of physiognomy !” 

Virginia sighed deeply; she thought of Au- 
gustus Vernon, and could not help suspecting 
that she had not entirely understood his charac- 
ter, and some very unpleasant doubts arose in her 
mind, as to her intuitive gift of reading the hu- 
man countenance. 

‘And what does Lewis think of Charlotte’s 
engagement?” asked Margaret. 

«Oh, he does not like it at all; Lewis makes 
no parade of sentiment, and I like him all the 
better for trying to conceal his feelings, and to 
act as a man should do; but not even you, Mar- 
garet, would look on a match of pure calcula- 
tion with more disapprobation and disgust than 
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he does, and he is really out of patience with 
Charlotte. It is very plain, however, that the 
old lady is of a different opinion.” 

“Does Mrs. Davenport wish it?” said Virginia, 
in a doubting tone ; for the faith she had hitherto 
felt in all her friends and intimate acquaintances 
had now received a severe shock. 

« Certainly,” replied Arthur, “she is evident- 
ly delighted with it. She-is a kind old lady, but 
as worldly-minded a woman as I am acquainted 
with. I wonder that Lewis is so totally differ- 
ent from his mother and sister.” 

“You must make allowances, Arthur; many 
women are brought up to consider marriage in- 
dispensable to secure their happiness, and some 
portion of consideration and attention from so- 
ciety,” said Margaret. 

“She will reap the reward of her folly, for 
Mr. Wilson is not a man to be governed, and 
Charlotte will not find his government a pleas- 
ant one; though he is a highly respectable per- 
son, as a husband he would be insufferable to a 
woman fond of her own way and accustomed to 
a cheerful home. 

“T am very sorry for it,’ said Margaret, “but 
as it is amongst the list of irremediable evils, we 
ean do no good by talking of it, and we will 
think of something more agreeable. What news 
did Lewis bring from ‘ The Rectory,’ Virginia ?”’ 

Virginia related all she had heard from Lewis, 
and Margaret and Arthur encouraged her as 
much as possible to talk on, while they deter- 
mined to say nothing of the proposed trip to 
Maryland until the next morning, as they knew 
the idea of such a movement would cause her 
much disturbance. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


The earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged. 


and using all methods to eradicate an attach- 
ment, which not only made her miserable, but 
was the source of so much disturbance and anx- 
iety to all that loved her, restored in some mea- 
sure to her self-esteem. But nothing could satisfy 
the sensitive heart of Virginia, that it would be 


-| possible for her to regain the place she had once 


occupied in the estimation of her friends, and she 
fancied every eye turned upon her in pity or dis- 
approbation, except that of her father, who did 
not know what had occurred concerning Augus- 
tus, and of Margaret, to whom she always looked 
as a second, stronger, better self. It seemed to 
her, that her secret was branded on her brow, 
and it was with the most painful effort that she 
forced herself into company, yet she complied 
with every proposal for her amusement that her 
friends could suggest, with such uncomplaining 
gentleness, that Mrs. Selden and Margaret often 
desisted from such attempts from pure compas- 
sion. 

Mrs. Selden marked the deadly paleness that 
overspread Virginia’s face, when she heard the 
plan suggested that she should visit her Aunt 
Lennox, and the sadness of the tone with which 
she asked when they were to set out, without 
venturing to express the least inclination, and 
she instantly resolved to lessen the severity of 
the trial as much as possible. 

‘In a week or two, my dear; but I have al- 
tered the plan a little: I have just determined 
that Margaret shall join the party.” 

A bright flush of joy, such as had not lit up 
Virginia’s lovely face for many weeks, told how 
much pleasure this determination imparted, and 
throwing her arms around Mrs. Selden’s neck, 
she exclaimed, “*Oh how good you always are, 
mother ;” but checking herself almost immedi- 
ately, she added, in a tone of self-reproach, “and 
how selfish I always am: you could net do with- 
out Margaret.” 

“Perfectly well, my dear; my health is quite 
good at present, and were I to want assistance, 





Prospects, however lovely, may be seen 
Till half their beauties fade.—Cowper. 


It was settled next morning in family council, 
that Arthur and Virginia should set out on a visit 
to Mrs. Lennox, as soon as it was practicable to 
complete some necessary arrangements and pre- 
Virginia heard 
the plan proposed with a dismay she found it 
impossible to conceal, but her first stern lesson 
in life was learned, and she had resolved to obey 


parations for their departure. 


the mandates of duty, rather than the prompt 
ings of inclinations, whatever the effect migh 
cost her. 


She felt humbled and crushed, but the 
very consciousness that she was sincere at least 
in the intention of resisting her own weakuess, 





I promise you both that I will ask your Aunt 
Charlotte to stay with me during your absence. 
I hope the trip will be beneficial both to Marga- 
ret and yourself. I wish you all to be acquaint- 
ed with your relations in Maryland, and a change 
of scene and society will be advantageous. Ar- 
thur, too, will, I hope, be amused and improved 
by it.” 

Arthur was delighted to hear that Margaret 
was to join the party, and his reluctance to the 
undertaking was still further lessened by the de- 
termination that the visit should be limited to a 
few weeks duration. 

Mr. Selden was somewhat dismayed when he 
found the family circle was to be reduced to so 
small a number, but as he had always wished 
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very much that some intercourse should be kept 
up between his sister's family and his own, he 
offered no opposition to the plan. Indeed, he 
said he was glad of it, though his countenance 
and manner certainly did not express much plea- 
sure. He thought a few weeks stay would be 
quite sufficient; his favorite project recurred to 
him of a marriage in the families, and he began 
to go over in his mind the names and ages of 
his sister’s daughters to determine which would 
suit Arthur best. 

A journey in those days—even such a one as 
our party had undertaken—required more ar- 
rangement and preparation, was a more serious 
affair, in short, than a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic would be now. Charles, Mrs. Mason and 
the boys came to take leave of the travellers, as 
they were called, before their departure, and 
Charles insisted so earnestly that Mrs. Mason 
should remain at Sherwood, during the absence 
of his sisters, that the arrangement was made, 
greatly to the satisfaction of all parties. Mr. 
Selden had a perfect horror of being lonesome; 
he was moreover much attached to Mrs. Mason, 
pleased too to have the boys with him—for he 
always said no house could be cheerful without 
children and young people. 

And with all the ‘pomp and circumstance” 
of coach and outriders, and lady’s maid, and a 
light baggage waggon, and well filled purses to 
supply all imaginable and unimaginable wants, 
the party set forth, on a fine autumn morning, 
with all the excitement and expectation which 
belong to those who are about to take a jour- 
ney to a place they have never before visited. 

Charlotte and Lewis were there to take leave. 
Charlotte looked unusually serious, and took an 
opportunity to inform Margaret that Mr. Wilson 
was much opposed to long engagements, and 
urged a speedy conclusion of the matter; ‘and 
he is so obstinate,” she added, and so easily 
miffed, I suppose I shall have to yield. I wish, 
dear Margaret, you may be back in time to be 
present at my wedding.” 

Margaret could not say she participated in this 
wish, but she pressed Charlotte’s hand kindly, 
and said, “* You know we shall only be absenta 
few weeks, and I think you will hardly be able 
to complete the preparations for your marriage 
before our return. You must write to me, and 
let me know what is determined upon.” 

“ Oh as to that,” replied Charlotte, “if it is 
determinéd on as soon as I fear it must be, it 
will be over before you return; and as to express- 
ing feelings in a letter, it is both unsatisfactory 
and imprudent.” 

The transition from Sherwood to Bellevue, 
Mrs. Lennox’s residence, was by no means so 
unpleasant a one as Arthur had feared. Mrs. 











Lennox, though she had always mixed much in 
society, had also been actively engaged, since 
the death of her husband, in the management of 
her own affairs, which had necessarily occasion- 
ed considerable intercourse with various kinds 
of persons; with such opportunities, joined to 
natural quickness of observation and good sense, 
she was a considerable proficient in the science 
of human nature. When she had the inclina- 
tion to please, she possessed the power of doing 
so in no ordinary degree, and on this occasion 
she spared no pains to make the visit of her 
young relatives agreeable to them. 

The three girls were easy, graceful and unaf- 
fected in their manners, though with Louisa and 
Cecilia, the two eldest, their ease of manner was 
evidently acquired, but there was about Mary 
the charm of a bright and happy nature, which 
manifested itself in a thousand pleasing and un- 
expected forms. The eldest daughters had been 
very carefully educated, and had been taught to 
form their manners and opinions with constant 
reference to the opinions of the world; with fine 
persons, and more than average abilities as it 
regarded the power of acquisition, they made all 
the attainments that Mrs. Lennox considered 
desirable for young ladies, and were well fitted 
to please and be pleased in society. 

Mary Lennox was by no means so easily to be 
moulded as her sisters; with great good humor, 
and an unusual share of animal spirits, she pos- 
sessed an exuberance of fancy, an independence 
of will, which could not easily be brought under 
the dominion of rules and conventionalities. 
Though she was sincerely attached to her mother 
and sisters, there was no congeniality in their 
natures, and she had always felt that a different 
state of society, from that in which she moved, 
would be more suitable to her tastes, and more 
conducive to her happiness. This feeling, how- 
ever, was latent, unacknowledged even to her- 
self; and the first person with whom she was 
ever placed in familiar intercourse, who at all 
realized her ideal, was her cousin, Charles Sel- 
den. At the time of his visit, Mary was scarcely 
more than a child, and from being the youngest 
of the family, was treated and considered as much 
younger than she really was: she was at once at- 
tracted by his kind and natural manners and by 
the very different style of his remarks from those 
to which she had been accustomed. She treated 
her cousin with all the ingenuous fondness of a 
child, and was delighted to look upon him as a 
brother; she had always thought it would be the 
most delightful thing in the world to have a broth- 
er, and that she could make a much more suita- 
ble companion for a brother than a sister. 

Charles perceived and appreciated the fine 
points in Mary’s character, and determined to 
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use the influence which he saw he possessed over 
her mind for good purposes: her intellectual and 
spiritual nature was awakened by him, and higher, 
nobler views of earthly life were opened to her, 
as the vista was extended from time to eternity. 

Mary’s habits of intercourse with Charles soon 
became those of a younger sister with a brother. 
Mary showed him her favorite haunts, and was 
often strolling with him for hours, while her sis- 
ters were engaged in visiting or receiving visits, 
pouring forth with the most artless ingenuous- 
ness the fancies sometimes bright, sometimes 
wild and crude, of a rich but unregulated imagi- 
nation, and all the strange metaphysical and theo- 
logical perplexities, which haunt and bewilder the 
mindsof children of acute intellect, ata much ear- 
lier age than most people imagine. It was true, 
Charles discoursed with her ou these high subjects 
with so much simplicity and clearness, and took 
so much pains to clothe the ideas he imparted 
in the most striking and attractive forms, avoid- 
ing all technical phrases, that Mary never dream- 
ed she was receiving the most important lessons 
in metaphysics and theology while she was en- 
gaged in these interesting conversations. And 
when the theme was changed from grave to gay, 
in those delightful outpourings of feeling and 
imagination, which Mary said was like talking 
fairy tales, she imbibed many a lesson in criti- 
cism, and learned principles of taste sometimes 
from the spiritual recitation of exquisitely chosen 
passages of poetry or prose, sometimes from the 
playful ridicule with which Charles would treat 
the false and exaggerated sentiments, or inflated 
style, which had excited her admiration. 

Mrs. Lennox observed with pleasure the truly 
fraternal affection with which Charles returned 
Mary’s attachment, and was glad that a new 
source of attraction and interest had opened it- 
self to her nephew, as she was anxious to de- 
tain him with her as long as possible; for though 
she concealed her wishes and intentions on the 
subject with great tact and delicacy, she had al- 
ways entertained the same wish with her brother, 
that an union should take place between their 
children, and had determined in her own mind, 
that Charles and Louisa would be particularly 
suitable to each other. The strange idea which 
Charles had taken up with regard to the choice 
of a profession, his peculiar views of religion, 
were certainly very objectionable; but then he 
was so rational and agreeable in conversation, 
so observant in his manners of all “the small, 
sweet courtesies of life,” so well fitted, in short, 
to adorn the social circle, that she could not but 
believe that intercourse with such society as he 
would meet at Bellevue, together with the influ- 


would dispel these phantoms, as she considered 
them, of the imagination. 

Yet as time wore away. and Charles though 
kind and friendly in his manners, and evincing a 
thoughtful consideration and even affectionate in- 
terest in his aunt and cousins, manifested no pe- 
culiar penchant for Louisa, and seemed as fixed 
as ever in his peculiar views and opinions, Mrs. 
Lennox felt a degree of mortification and disap- 
pointment, which it required her utmost address 
to conceal. But as she really possessed extra- 
ordinary powers of self-control, much tact and 
address, she managed completely to conceal 
her chagrin, as it respected the failure of her 
plans with regard to her daughter, and the cir- 
cumstance, that Charles remained inflexible with 
regard to his peculiar views on religious subjects, 
served also to moderate her disappointment on 
this score. 

Mrs. Lennox thought however her duty to her 
brother required her to make some direct effort 
to change or modify Charles’s opinions, since 
the indirect influence of society and circumstan- 
ces from which she had hoped so much had 
failed to produce any effect, and though her good 
sense and observation had taught her the futility 
of argument and discussion generally, as to pro- 
ducing a change of opinion, she was not exempt 
from the common error of supposing that her 
own arguments would form an exception to the 
general rule. But the discussion ended as might 
have been foreseen; each party remained ua- 
shaken in their own views, but the tenderness, 
strength, and earnestness with which Charles 
spoke, though at the time without apparent ef- 
fect, were not altogether lost, but they often re- 
curred afterwards to Mrs. Lennox’s mind, accom- 
panied with the uncomfortable doubt, as to 
whether there might not be some truth in Charles’ 
words, that she felt willing to acknowledge. On 
such occasions she summoned what she called 
common sense to her aid, a potent enchanter, 
who soon dispelled the influence of “ things not 
seen.” 

Notwithstanding the very different views which 
Charles entertained from those of his aunt and 
cousins, yet all parted from him with regret, and 
Mary wept without restraint at his departure, 
and wished he had been indeed her brother, that 
he might have remained with them always. She 
thought of Charles with a warm and sisterly af- 
fection, and a sort of admiration which familiar- 
ity generally prevents sisters from feeling, even 
towards brothers whom they esteem most highly, 
treasured up his sayings, remembered his advice, 
read the books he bad recommended, and thus 
his good influence still continued to act on her 
character. 
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necessary that she should be introduced into soci- 
ety, Mrs. Lennox remarked with concern that she 
was much less easily moulded than her two elder 
sisters had been, into what she considered the 
proper standard of feminine perfection. Mary’s 
approbation and admiration were always called 
forth by some ideal standard of her own, without 
reference to the opinions of the world, and some- 
times quite in contradiction to the sentiments of 
her mother and sisters. But Mary was so affec- 
tionate and respectful to her mother, sokind to her 
sisters, and the outpourings of her bright imagina- 
tion and happy heart shed such a genial influence 
around her that it was impossible to continue 
long vexed with her, and Mrs. Lennox hoped 
that time and example would correct ber peculi- 
arities, though she sometimes remarked to Louisa 
that she perceived with regret, that Mary pos- 
sessed less good sense and more genius than her 
sisters, a dangerous gift even for men, and for 
women a positive misfortune. 

Ever since the time of Charles’s visit Mary had 
cherished the warmest predilections for her rela- 
tions in Virginia, and she hailed with delight 
the promised visit of her cousins. ‘The sisterly 
warmth of her greetings upon their arrival, awa- 
kened at once a corresponding feeling in the 
hearts of the Seldens, dispelled immediately Ar- 
thur’s feeling of constraint, and greatly lessened 
Virginia’s fear, amounting almost to awe, at the 
idea of meeting her all-accomplished cousins, 
and her aunt who was a mirror of propriety, and 
a supreme judge in all matters of etiquette. Mar- 
garet alone had retained her self-possession at 
the idea of this formidable meeting. 

Whilst Mrs. Lennox, seated by Margaret, went 
through the preliminaries of conversation, which 
usually take place between near relations, who 
meet without any personal knowledge of each 
other, in which each party attempts not only to 
appear to feel, but really to feel an interest in 
every thing which concerns the other, to assume, 
in short, a sort of affectionate familiarity, which 
it requires much tact to do successfully, unless 
aided by the genuine promptings of the heart, 
Mary had possessed herself of one of Virginia’s 
hands, and was pouring forth inquiries about 
Charles, her uncle and aunt, with all the earnest 
warmth of affectionate interest. 

Mary was evidently not only prepared to love 
her cousins, but was already in some measure, 
acquainted with them, and Arthur, Virginia and 
herself were soon engaged in animated and in- 
teresting conversation, while Margaret watched 
them with pleasure, as she sate by her aunt and 
elder cousins, sustaining a more measured dis- 
course, and receiving, with all due decorum and 
composure, their gradual approaches towards fa- 
miliarity. Mrs. Lennox was much pleased with 


her young relatives, she admired the good sense, 
which she esteemed the highest quality of the 
mind, of Margaret’s remarks, and her lady-like 
self-possession, Virginia’s extreme beauty and 
gentleness, Arthur’s handsome person and the 
gaiety and frankness of his address, and said to 
herself that the Seldens were certainly a remark- 
able family, and would develope well under any 
circumstances. 
Ftteee 





THE PAST—A FRAGMENT. 


To-day’s most trivial act may hold the seed 
Of future fruitfulness, or future dearth— 
Oh! cherish always every word and deed— 
The simplest record of thyself has worth. 


If thou hast ever slighted one old thought, 
Beware lest Grief enforce the truth at last— 

The time must come wherein thou shalt be taught 
The value and the beauty of the Past. 


Not merely as a Warner and a Guide— 

“ A voice behind thee,” sounding to the strife— 
But something never to be put aside— 

A part and parcel of thy present life. 


Not as a distant and a darkened sky, 

Thro’ which the stars peep and the moonbeams glow, 
But a surrounding atmosphere whereby 

We live and breathe, sustained in pain and woe. 


A fairy land! where joy and sorrow kiss ; 
Each still to each corrective, and relief— 
Where dim delights are brightened into bliss, 
And nothing wholly perishes but grief— 


Ah me!—not dies—no more than spirit dies, 

But in a change like death is clothed with wings— 
+ A serious Angel with entrancéd eyes, 

Looking to far off and celestial things. 


AGLAUS. 





SONNET.—FOR AN ALBUM. 


Lady! I’ve turned these pages o’er and o'er, 
Rejoiced to see the many tributes given, 

To one who would be innocent in heaven— 

Ah! might I dare to add one tribute more! 

Cold hearts may notice here imperfect lines, 

But I would sooner criticise a dream— 

For while affection constitutes the theme, 
Flowers have no leaves inscribed with fairer signs. 
Therefore I say—well pleased I read how love 
Hath glorified the pages of thy book, 

With meanings sweeter than thy last sweet look, 
And passionate as pure—so may thy worth 
Always receive its recompense on earth— 

God will ensure its recompense above. 





AGLAUS. 
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FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, Marcu, 1850. 


Of the recent sittings of the French Academy 
of Sciences, I think that is likely to be of most in- 
terest to the generality of your readers, in which 
M. Decaisne rendered to the Academy a report 
which he was charged to prepare, concerning 
the new mode of preserving plants, and forming 
herbariums, rec8ntly invented by M. Ganaal. 
M. Gannal is known every where as the inventor 
of a new process for embalming dead bodies, by 
which they are preserved for a great length of 
time, in marvellous, and I may say, beautiful 
freshness. I have seen a body embalmed by 
him exposed at the Morgue for several months 
together, in order that it might be recognized by 
friends, and the mystery of its death, which was 
the effect of a crime, made clear. The body 
preserved to the last, the beauty, the freshness, 
the colour of life. One would have said that the 
subject was yet living and in the enjoyment of a 
healthful ordinary sleep. His mode of embalm- 
ing plants is a much more recent invention. 

The art of making herbariums, (horti sicci) 
says the report, has for a long period occupied 
the attention of botanists. The most faithful 
engravings, the most exact descriptions always 
leave something to be desired by one who would 
intimately know a plant. No art can supply the 
place of the plant itself. The botanist would 
actually touch and handle that which is the subject 
of his investigations. Hence the necessity of 
herbariums which, since the nineteenth century, 
have reudered to botany such signal services. 
An herbarium should be a collection of things 
dried atthe moment of flowering and fructification 
with sufficient care to preserve their forms, col- 
our, and as far as possible their natural port 
or bearing. The desiccation to be successful 
should be prompt and easy. There are certain 
plants, of which desiccation and compression, 
by the ordinary modes, however skilfully per- 
formed, destroy the form, and certain characters 
which it is highly important te preserve. There 
are entire families, those fer instance of the Or- 
chis and Cactus, of a soft and aqueous tissue, of 
which, in the process of drying, the organs be- 
come so glued together as to be quite unrecogni- 
zable. Others lose almost instantly their leaves 
and flowers, leaving nothing but the naked stem 
in the botanist’s hand. The thickness of the 
floral envelope in some cases, and its thinness in 
others present serious difficulties. How difficult 
is the preservation of the Nymphaea, the Mag- 


to this day the preservation of certain species 
of the mushroom is an unsolved problem. 

Rapidity of desiccation is an essential condi- 
tion in the preparation of plants. In dry and 
warm climates it suffices to place the specimens 
between sheets of paper and suspend them where 
they will be exposed to a current of air. But in 
most climates this process is of no avail. Life 
remains in the plant for several days, and the 
slow desiccation results ordinarily in the altera- 
tion of color, the fall of leaves, and the deforma- 
tion of the floral organs. Some persons accele- 
rate the drying of the plant by passing a hot iron 
over the paper; others plunge them either in al- 
cohol or boiling water, Sometimes the plants 
in paper are laid in or on a stove. This last 
mode, by which it is intended instantly to kill the 
plant, is attended with several inconveniences, of 
which the least is to render the plant brittle and 
disorganize certain parts of a delicate structure. 
These various processes, whatever be the imper- 
fection which characterizes them, are not to be 
despised, since it isto them thatscience is indebted 
for those precious collections, the study of which 
has introduced into descriptive botany the high 
degree of precision it has already attained. But 
for them science would not now possess the 
collections made in the sixteenth century by 
Rauwolf aud by G. Bauhin: and perseverance 
in the use of them during now near two hundred 
years, has endowed the museum of Paris, the 
richest at the present day in Europe, with speci- 
mens of nearly every known species of the veg- 
etable kingdom. 

But let me uow describe the new process of 
M, Gannal from which such interesting results 
are anticipated. 

He places his plants between strips of brown 
paper, which immediately absorb any rain water 
or dew which may have fallen upon them. In 
this state the plants may be kept twenty-four 
hours without any alteration. The next day he 
changes the paper, putting other dry sheets in its 
stead, and places them in an apparatus of his in- 
vention, where they are perfectly dried in from 
twenty-four to thirty hours, without affecting, in 
any perceptible degree, the colour of the leaves, 
or the brilliancy and fresh appearance of the 
flowers. The apparatus consists of a cylindrical 
copper vase, 20 inches deep, with diameter of 26 
inches, in which sheets containing a hundred 
specimens may be placed. In the vacant space 
between the paper and the sides of the vase he 
disposes about 8 lbs. of quick lime and then ap- 
plies the cuver to the vase. The apparatus is 
then placed in a small tub and its temperature 
raised by pouring into the tub boiling water to 
50 or 60 degrees Centigrade or French scale 
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Then a vacuum is produced in the vase by means 
of an air-pump fitted to a cock in the corner. 
After pumping occasionally during two or three 
hours, the whole is left undisturbed for twenty- 
four or thirty hours longer. At the end of this 
time, upon opening the vase the plants are dis- 
covered, dried, embalmed, in a state to be pre- 
served forever. The herbarium of M. Gannal is 
beautiful, admirable, wonderful to see. His col- 
lection of mushrooms particularly is very striking. 
One would think they had been just brought in 
from the meadows or the forest. He has an or- 
chis in which even the odour of vanilla is dis- 
tinctly preserved. At a late sitting of the Acad- 
emy this was exhibited to the celebrated English 
botanist Lindley. “ What a beautiful plant!” 
he exclaimed, “and what a pity that in drying it 
one must destroy its form and colour!” He 
could scarcely believe his eyes when told that it 
had already been subjected to the desiccating 
process of M. Gannal, and was perfectly dry. 

The Academic Committee acknowledges that 
the process of M. Gannal is destined to render 
essential service to science, hopes that he will be 
able to make it more generally useful by making 
it more portable and proposes that the thanks of 
the Academy be tendered to him. 

So much for the scientific consequences of the 
Gannal process of desiccation. A word now 
upon its more practical and utilitarian results. 
The Academic commission suggested to Mr. G. 
the application of his process to the preserva- 
tion of kitchen vegetables. Experiments were 
promptly made and attended with the most en- 
couraging success. Cabbages, cauliflowers, car- 
rots, celery, were desiccated and reduced to a 
condition in which they might be kept without 
injury for many years. Then, put into a vessel 
of water, they swelled out, assumed their origi- 
nal appearance, and a stranger would have sup- 
posed that they had just been taken from the gar- 
dener’s basket. Experiments upon table vege- 
tables have as yet been confined to the cabinet 
and laboratory, but it is hoped that the process 
may be largely utilized for ship use, and the col- 
lection of naval and military stores. 

I report these scientific proceedings to you as 
in duty bound, but since the Melsens-process for 
making loaf sugar, which was made the burden 
of one of my letters several months ago, I have 
become less sanguine of the practically useful 
results of scientific discoveries announced before 
being thoroughly tested, with such large expense 
of trumpets. ‘The famous Melsens-process, it 
would seem from experiments made upon the 
last crop, is abandoned already as incapable of 
useful application in the grand production of su- 








ventor, is now attracting considerable attention, 
It consists in the introduction, during the clari- 
fying operations, of a current of carbonic acid 
gas, which produces, if accounts are to be relied 
upon, a magical effect. But enough of M. Rous- 
seau. I may recur to him if his invention proves, 
which I doubt, in spite of the puffs of which it is 
the object, to be worth the record of acolumn of 
the Messenger. 

I feel strongly tempted, however, to enter- 
tain your readers with a notice of an English 
scientific invention—Phillips’ Annihilator—for 
the extinction of fire without water, by the prompt 
and copious production of a certain gas, which 
is directed upon the fire to be extinguished, with 
instant effect. But before giving it place in my 
letters, I will let experience prove that Mr. Phil- 
lips, as well as M. Rousseau, has produced 
something more than an ingenious and pretty 
scientific toy. 


On Monday last the Academy of Sciences 
held its solemn annual session. The celebrated 
Professor Velpeau of the Hospital La Charité, 
who is perhaps at the present moment the first 
surgeon in the world, read a note upon etheriza- 
tion. Upon this occasion the annual prizes were 
distributed. ‘The grand mathematical prize of 
of 1843 adjourned to 1846, for the amendment of 
the theory of the planetary preturbations, was 
awarded to M. Hansen, director of the observa- 
tory of Seeberg, near Gotha, inGermany. The 
astronomical medal of 1846, founded by Lalande, 
was awarded to M. Galle, of the Prussian obser- 
vatory at Berlin, for his discovery, upon the in- 
dications of Leverrier, of the planet Neptune, 
20th September, 1846. Atthe same time two 
other medals were awarded; one to the Eng- 
lish astronomer Hind, who discovered the planets 
Iris and Flora; the other to M. Hencke, of Dries- 
seu (Prussia), who discovered Astroea and Hebe. 
These four planets or asteroids, with a fifth, Me- 
tis, and it is said a sixth not yet named, have, 
you are aware, been recently added to the four 
ultra-zodiacal planets, which circulate between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 


In the musical world the grand event of the 
day is the re-appearance upon the stage in Paris 
of Mme. Sontag. known in social life and in the 
saloons of the great, as the Countess de Rossi. 
She is giving here at the Conservatoire de Mu- 
sique a series of concerts under the direction of 
an English manager. Mr. Lumley. In spite of 
the fraternity which figures so largely upon the 
ensigns of the Republic, a certain portion of the 
public has been sadly scandalized that the Min- 
ister of the Interior should have placed a public 
establishment like the Conservatoire at the dis- 
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duce there musical entertainments which cannot 
fail to tell with disastrous effect upon the lyric 
theatres of the Capital, which already, it is pre- 
tended, are in a most languishing condition. An 
angry discussion took place; many protests were 
published, but the Minister carried the day. Itis 
said the English director has been noticed more 
than once pacing the hall, with a wicked ex- 
pression upon his lips, humming the well known 
air, 
Jamais Tl Anglais ne regnera en France. 


It is said that the illustrious singer has signed 
an engagement with Mr. Lumley for five years 
at $40,000 per annum. She is to sing when- 
ever and wherever he may choose to direct. 
This return to the stage has not been induced 
by an invincible regret on her part of the glory 
and excitement of her former life of an artiste. 
Her husband’s fortune had become seriously em- 
barrassed in the diplomatic service at foreign 
courts of his master, the King of Sardinia. They 
were no longer able to support the splendor 
which the Count’s diplomatic character and the 
exigencies of nobility required. The Count him- 
self had no resource beyond the limits of his mea- 
gerly paid functions. His capacities, altogether 
princely, enabled him only to spend his fortune. 
Iie left to his wife the care of repairing and in- 
creasing it. That is the secret of her return at 
this late day to the public life of the stage. The 
spacious hall of the Conservatoire is filled to over- 
flowing whenever Mme. Sontag is announced. 
Cariosity, no less, perhaps more, than the won- 
derful talent of the lady, draws to her the crowd. 
A great artiste, in the very morning of her beauty 
and her triumphs, exchanged her crown of the- 
atrical queen for that of a countess. After an 
absence of twenty years, a reverse of fortune 
compels her to remount the abandoned throne. 
The high price of admission (from $1.60 to $10) 
has hitherto prevented her concerts from being 
popular; but such is rage to see her, and hear 
her, that the wealthy and the noble dispute warm- 
ly, purse in hand, the very last disposable seat. 
The Sontag, as la Comptesse de Rossi, must 
have used with admirable discretion the privileges 
of her rank. She must have participated very 
sparingly in the dissipation, and the wearing 
fashionable vices supposed to characterise the 
grand monde, else how could twenty years have 
restored her to us in the full bloom of her perso- 
nal charms, which are almost unimpaired, with 
even increased power and charm in that magi- 
cal voice? One of the most distinguisffed critics 
of the capital thus appreciates Mme. Sontag as 
a singer: 


“She evidently belongs to that generation of 


the most illustrious models: pure, correct, with 
irreproachable talents, limpid and crystalline as 
water from the rock, self-possessed, replete with 
taste, propriety, measure, and of a precision 
which is never for one moment at fault. But 
the movement, the passions, the mens divina, by 
virtue of which the great artiste becomes at times 
a sibyl, possessed by her divinity, are perhaps 
incompatible with such perfect decorum, and 
this correctness which never violates a rule. 
These, so accomplished talents, are cold and we 
are tempted to wish them a little less perfect. 
Mme. Sontag is of that school which is rather 
musical than dramatic. But I would not be un- 
derstood as meaning that we should admire her 
the less for that. In a concert especially she is 
almost faultless. She sang with Calzolari, mar- 
vellously well, the duo of Linda di Chamouni ; 
and in some variations of Rode, she performed 
vocal prodigies. Inthe air Ipheginia in Tauris, 
which like all the music of the old Gluck is to 
be rather declaimed than sung, the illustrious vo- 
calist did not succeed so well.” 


Everybody remarks the air of elegant distine- 
tion with which Mme. Sontag bears herself upon 
the stage, her exquisite taste in dress, the utter 
absence of pretension, the quiet, self-possessed, 
imposing dignity of her manners. Incedit regina. 
I should not place to her account more than 
thirty summers, but I saw her “in the beam- 
ing light of lamps.” Her form is as grace- 
ful and elegant as in the days of her youthful 
glory; her complexion as delicate, her hair as 
“free from hateful gray,” her smile as gracious, 
her face almost as fine, her arm as fair andround, 
as twenty-two years ago. A fine-looking and 
most elegant, but not beautiful woman, is la 
Comptesse de Rossi. 1 could not help asking 
myself, is this the triumph of art or of nature? 
I appealed to my opera-glass, the cruel instru- 
ment of which so few scenic beauties can bear 
the criticism. and I had to admit that if art, it 
was an art that might make nature tremble for 
her supremacy. But I think there was a little 
rouge. Yet the Countess of Rossi is now forty- 
one years of age. She was born of honest Ger- 
man parents at Coblentz, on the Rhine, in Jan- 
uary, 1809. Her parents were actors, and from 
the earliest infancy we find Henrietta upon the 
stage. At the age of eleven years we find her 
at Darmstadt, performing “la petite fille du 
Danube,” and attracting much attention by her 
pretty face and manners, and by her wonderful 
vocal powers. She svon entered the Conser- 
vatory of Music at Prague, where her natural 
endowments, seconded by diligent study, enabled 
her to bear off all prizes and where she laid the 





which the Catalani and Mdme. Damoreau offer 


foundation of her future fame. When fourteen 
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years of age, she commenced, at the grand opera 
of Prague, her career as prima donna. But she 
was then so immature of stature that extraordi- 
nary scenic arts had to be resorted to to give her 
the size required for her réle. In 1824 she was 
produced upon the stage of Vienna, by the side 
of Lablache and Rubini. Her debut was tri- 
umphal. At Berlin soon after, it excited, says 
the historian, the most frenetic applause. The 
lovely and distinguished young artiste was of 
course surrounded by a crowd of wealthy and 
noble adorers. She treated them all with the 
coldest indifference (so says the historian), which 
of course only quickened their zeal and exagge- 
rated their devotion. One, itisreported of great 
wealth and most noble family, despairing by any 
other mode of enjoying the happiness of being 
near the Sontag, actually disguised himself as a 
domestic, entered the service and wore the livery 
of his fairone. After several months he was 
discovered and dismissed. She appeared first 
in Paris in 1827 in the character of Desdemona. 
Her success was complete. It was here she first 
met upon the stage her illustrious rival in song, 
the ill-fated Malibran. The two great artistes 
far from regarding each other with jealousy, con- 
tracted mutually a sincere and warm friendship, 
which ended only with the life of the wife of 
the violinist Beriot. It was at Paris too that she 
first saw, met and loved the count Rossi, attached 
at that time to the Sardinian legation in Paris. 
The young diplomatist was soon resolved to 
compass, even by proceeding to the extremity of 
marriage, the possession of his fair singing- 
girl. But his noble father, and the whole of his 
noble family, and his royal master himself, inter- 
posed and cried shame! that a scion of the illus- 
trious house of Rossi should ally himself by mar- 
riage with the plebeian singing-girl of Coblentz. 
The lovers however persisted. While the old 
man was thinking of his ancestors, the young one 
was thinking of posterity. There’s no knowing 
how the dispute would have ended (at least one 
can’t be absolutely sure) if the King of Prussia, 
the young lady’s liege sovereign, had not devised 
and forthwith kindly executed a plan by which 
all objections were answered, all difficulties 
smoothed, and the young folks made happy. 
Oh, the privileges of royalty! He sent to Hen- 
rietta Sontag a patent of nobility, with the title 
of Mademoiselle de Lauenstein. She married, 
and renounced the stage. She was well receiv- 
ed at court, of which she was the most brilliant 
ornament; and where she soon made herself be- 
loved by her amiable manners and disposition. 
She hassince resided as Ambassador's lady at the 
Hague, St. Petersburg and Berlin; at all which 


——. 


a most brilliant circle of savants, literary men, 
and artists. Humboldt, Meyerbeer, and Men. 
delsohn were among the habitués of her saloons. 
It was the events immediately succeeding the 
French revolution of 48 that gave the finishing 
blow to her husband’s decaying fortune, and 
determined her to make an effort to repair it. 
Her first appgarance was in London a few months 
ago, after an absence of twenty-years from the 
English boards. You know the sensation she 
produced there. 

The rival star which has lately risen and 
charmed the world, Jenny Lind, was in Paris a 
short time since. The most persevering efforts, 
the most tempting offers were made to induce 
her to accept an engagement in Paris; but in 
vain. She sang in Hanover last week before the 
king. The next day the gallant monarch sent to 
her, in token of his royal satisfaction, a vessel of 
gold filled with emmet’s eggs. These eggs are 
the favorite food of nightingales. In Hanover 
she was the object of the most flattering atten- 
tion on the part of the Prince royal and his wife, 
occupying an apartment in their palace and daily 
dining with them. She is now in Bremen. 

Tamburini, Gardoni. Mario, and Mme. Grisi 
of the Italian opera, have been spending the win- 
ter in St. Petersburg ; but we still possess La- 
blache, Persiani, Ronconi, &c. Mdme. Grassini, 
acelebrity of the Italian opera in Paris during the 
Consulate and the Empire, has lately died ata 
very advanced age in Milan. She was the aunt, 
the early appreciator and liberal patron of the 
Grisi (Julia) now in Russia and of Carlotta Grisi, 
the actual pet of Paris, the successor, perhaps 
the equal of Taglioni and Fanny Elssler at the 
French opera. 

Ole Bull is at present in Bergen (Norway). 
He has just been putting to music, to be played 
at the national theatre which he has recently es- 
tablished there, a comic-opera in three acts, 
called the Fieldstuen. This is the first essay of 
the illustrious violinist at the composition of dra- 
matic music. 


One evening since the date of my last, I found 
myself in front of a comfortable coal fire, en robe 
de chambre, slippers, and rocking chair, (I believe 
it is the only rocking-chair in Paris,) proposing 
to spend a pleasant hour or two, looking over the 
late numbers of the Messenger. The first arti- 
cle that attracted my attention, was “* A Bache- 
lor’s Reverie, by Ik. Marvel,” in the September 
and October number. I read part first for its title’s 
sake, and the author's, and parts second and third 
for their own sake. Marvel holds a pen graphic 
as an artist’s pencil. His “ Bachelor’s Reve- 
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the latter capital she made herself the centre of 


rie,” produced another, which I don’t mean 
to give you. Upon waking, after an hour’s lapse, 
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to the consciousness of the bachelor’s comforts 
by which I was actually surrounded, robe de cham- 
bre, slippers, coal fire, quiet, my rocking-chair, 
and the “ Messenger,” asa ‘thank God’ escaped 
my lips, my eye fell upon the musical tribute of 
Sigma to one of our most charming young coun- 
trywomen. It would have infallibly set me to 
musing again, had I not stumbled, at the very 
next line, upon the court-house and its docket! 
I was a lawyer once—(that is, I was upon the 
list of attorneys)—* Court of Common Pleas. 
Kimersley vs. Knott!” horresco referens : 1 shut 
my eyes, turned over two leaves at a time, and 
fell upon *'The Marseilles Hymn, a translation, 
by J. E. Leigh.” Ala bonne heure! that’s more 
inviting. I had long wished to see a good Eng- 
lish translation of that famous poem, having 
never been able to accept as a translation the 
spirited lines usually sung with that air in the 
United States. I had heard Rachel chant La 
Marseillaise at the Theatre Francais, in April, 
1848; and the terrible idea haunted me for months 
afterwards. It is not too much to say, now that 
the generation which sang it in 93 and ‘94 has 
passed away, that no one who has not witnessed 
the chant of Rachel, can fully comprehend the 
sublime and terrible passion of the Marseilles 
Hymn. The lines of Mr. Leigh are spirited, and 
render with tolerable accuracy the ideas of the 
original. It is rare to see a poetical translation 
more, or even equally, faithful. The original, 
however, consists of seven stanzas: Mr. Leigh 
gives you but six. ‘ Allons/” said 1 to myself, 
warmed by the perusal, and by the memory ever 
fresh of Rachel, “I used to dabble in rhyme, in 
my younger days—the Messenger itself—(it isn’t 
necessary to say how many years ago)—has even 
published some of my specimens—let’s see if I 
cannot supply it now with the missing stanza of 
the Marseillaise. So I laid down the Messen- 
ger, leaned back in my rocking-chair, locked my 
hands over my head, and looked steadfastly into 
my coal fire, for the space of an hour and a half. 
At the end of that time I was enabled to engross 
fairly upon paper, the fifth stanza as you have it 
below. “Bravo! bravo!” said I to myself, and 
mustered courage to attack the fourth stanza; 
for it was evident my fifth would not follow Mr. 
L’s fourth. In fact, Mr. Leigh’s fourth, though 
by no means the least poetical, is the most 
faulty of his six, as a translation. The seventh 
and eighth lines in particular, convey an idea 
which is not to be found in the original. In 
due time my fourth was produced. In for a 
penny, in fora pound. The sixth, seventh, first, 
second, and third followed. If they lack the 
vigor and polish of Mr. Leigh’s translation. they 
are at least a faithful, rigorous, almost literal 
translation of the French of Rouget de I’Isle. 





If you think it worth while to publish them, 
would it not be also well to publish with them, 
in parallel columns, the original French? It 
will thus be seen at a glance how very closely 
the translation follows the French. Another 
consideration. You will thus enregister in the 
Messenger, a most fitting depository, a complete 
and correct copy of this celebrated composition, 
which stirred so marvellously the passions of 
men fifty years ago, and for which a future is 
perhaps reserved not less marvellous. It is still 
a living, pressing actuality, telling every day upon 
government and people. A century or two must 
elapse ere it may be classed with * Scots wha 
ha wi’ Wallace bled!” as an historical relic, 
among the curiosities of literature. I have be- 
fore me four several copies of the original. No 
two are exactly alike. Some differ materially 
from the others. The copy herewith sent, is 
that which, after careful collation, I believe to 
be the best and most perfect. One of the co- 
pies before me is an illustrated edition, published 
since the Revolution, with a portrait of Rouget 
de l'Isle, from a bust by David (d’Angers,) anda 
biographical and critical sketch by Felix Pyat. 
Pyat you probably know from reputation. He 
is one of the most talented and brilliant of the 
literary men of France: but eccentric and ex- 
travagant at times, even to the ridiculous. Since 
the Revolution he has turned politician. A mem- 
ber of the Constituant Assembly, and afterwards 
of the Legislative, he is a Montagnard of the 
reddest dye. Implicated with Ledru Rollin and 
their thirty colleagues, in the insurrection of June 
last, he fled, was convicted last fall by the High 
Court at Versailles, and is now living, a political 
refugee, in Switzerland, whence he hopes ere 
long to return, to hail the triumph in France of 
the democratic and social republic. His bio- 
graphic and literary sketch accompanying the 
illustrated edition of the Marseilles Hymn, is a 
characteristic article. I transcribe a portion of it. 

‘There are,” says Felix Pyat, in the notice 
alluded to, “harmonious men—true statues of 
Memnon, whom the breath of their epoch, whom 
the thoughts of their time, smites, warms, and 
inspires: sonorous like those suspended harps 
which the winds in their passage make melodious. 

“Such was Joseph Rouget de I'Isle; poet and 
musician, born 10th March, 1760, at Lous-le- 
Sauluier, department of the Jura, an officer of 
the engineer corps at the opening of the French 
Revolution, which he served with his liberty, 
with his sword, and with his lyre. Imprisoned 
during the tempest, soldier at Quiberon, and au- 
thor of the Marseillaise! He was moreover a 
good citizen as well as great poet. He never 





received and never solicited the favors of any 
In disgrace during the Empire, 


government. 
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forgotten under the Bourbons, rewarded only 
with the modest pension of twelve hundred franes 
by the Revolution of July, he died 30th June 
1836. 

“ Rouget de I’Isle composed during his life, the 
words and music of various pieces, particularly 
patriotic airs: among others, of the ‘Hymn to 
Hope,’ the ‘Chant des Vengeances,’ &c., of 
which mertion might be made here with com- 
mendation if he had not produced the Marseilles 
Hymn! That is enough for us and for him. In- 
deed, what poet has ever been more glorious or 
more useful? Amphion, Orpheus, Tyrtaeus, 
you are all equals! Amphion sings, and uprise 
the city’s walls! Orpheus, and lions become 
tame! ‘Tyrtaeus, and Spartais saved! But La 
Marseillaise alone possesses this triple virtue ! 
Each of its stanzas is worth two armies: after 
its seven stanzas, fourteen armies arise to defend 
the Republic—and the Republic is saved. Its 
chorus is a war-cry that would make even lambs 
rush to arms: while listening to it, women dream 
of Joan of Are, infants regard without fear their 
father’s nodding plumes, become warlike and 
grow to take the place of the men who have 
passed away. At the sound of its strains, new 
trumpets of Joshua, thrones crumble like old 
walls, chains burst, earth trembles to its founda- 
tions to overthrow ancient servitudes and time- 
worn tyrannies. All ends by asong! And it 
is a man who has performed these miracles !—a 
single pvet, Rouget de I’Isle, for he composed 
the Marseilles Hymn! But no, it was not he that 
made it. He sang it first—that’s all! The au- 
thor, the veritable author of the Marseilles Hymn 
is the people,—the whole people—with its horror 
of slavery and of foreign rule, with its faith in lib- 
erty and country, with all its fears and hopes, with 
its boundless enthusiasm and its eternal poetry. 
The man is there only a reflecting mirror, concen- 
trating in his heart, and in his head, the rays of that 
sacred fire dwelling in all heads, and issuing from, 
all hearts: the man is merely an Aolian harp 
vibrating to the inspiration of all, summoning up 
in one divine murmur, in sublime language and 
measure, the hates and the loves, the passions 
and the thought, the soul and the life of a peo- 
ple. Thus, no sooner does this hymn exist than 
every body knows it, every body sings it: it is 
an immense unanimous concert, which commu- 
nicates itself and spreads with the rapidity of a 
conflagration. Men thunder it, and infants lisp 
it: these commence it; those finish it, as it were 
spontaneously. without a teacher. One would 


say that every body remembers it the first time 
it is heard; and the moment it is sung our legions 
triumph, and the ‘ hordes’ take to flight. There 
is in this poetry, all grim with powder, I don’t 





know what clangour of arms, and smell of salt- 


petre, which intoxicates some. and terrifies oth- 
ers. ‘There are in these pregnant strains, muni- 
tions of war, steel, forts, soldiers, generals, the 
Alps, the Rhine, victory, France! so true as the 
style is the man, is the Marseillaise. France! 
And this it is that they cannot comprehend, the 
critics of an egotistic literature, quick to carp 
over a phrase, and learned in the rules of pune- 
tuation, but idiots of the heart, who have been 
able to see nothing in this noble poem of a libe- 
rated people! A generous spirit even cannot 
catch the whole deep meaniug, the entire gran- 
deur of expression of this national hymn upon 
reciting it, or singing it, even with enthusiasm, 
alone, and apart from the crowd. The Mar- 
seilles Hymn is not a work of art, norasolo. It 
is the song of the masses, the romance of armies. 
To understand it thoroughly, you should hear it 
sung by a choir of a hundred thousand at once, 
in the heart of Europe, with artillery for an or- 
chestra, battalions for a chorus, and for Cory- 
phaeus, Bonaparte. Then it is that kings are 
smitten with consternation, and people are filled 
with confidence : then is explained the omnipo- 
tence and the magic power of this song: and 
one understands the republican general who said 
to the Directory, ‘I have gained the battle; La 
Marseillaise commanded with me: and that 
other who asked for ‘a reinforcement of a thou- 
sand men, and an edition of the Marseillaise :’ 
and that other who said, ‘ without the Marseil- 
laise I'll fight always one against two—with the 
Marseillaise one against four.’ 

“ The faetis, the Marseilles Hymn is the can- 
ticle of deliverance, the de profundis of kings, 
the vivat of liberty: and is with her to make the 
tour of the globe, beneath the shade of the tri- 
colored flag, accompanied with drums and trum- 
pets, escorted by victories, sung in Polish, in Ital- 
ian, in German, in Turkish even, for aught I 
know—in the language of all those who wish to 
be free. In vain may they alter, and mutilate, 
and proscribe it! It is in the air now, and it 
will stay there; here and every where, ever new, 
and ever quick with life, like Liberty; for it is 
the loftiest expression of armed Resolution, the 
grandest cry uttered by the first of peoples, rous- 
ed to insurrection, the French people, the god- 
people, which has its trinity too—Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity! If it were nothing but the war- 
song of a particular nation, it would have been 
long since forgotten like every thing that is in- 
dividual; it would not be universal, of all coun- 
tries, and of all times. But it proceeds from 
that triple word which is to emancipate the world 
—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

* * * * * * 

“Open contemporaneous history. . As soou as 
they sing la Marseillaise France is saved. In 
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1793 the republic is impregnable. When they 
cease to sing it in 1814, the Empire is vanquish- 
ed. Ah! if they had known the Marseilles 
Hymn at Waterloo! In 1830 it is found again, 
and a dynasty is done for. In 1848 it is once 
more sung, and all dynasties are done for. Let 
us then no more forget this virile chorus, ‘Aux 
armes, citoyens!’ Now that we are triumphing 
again, thanks to this mighty song, let us repeat 


THE MARSEILLES HYMN. 


Ri 


Sons of France, who hold her dear! 
Up! up! The glorious day is nigh! 
Tyranny’s hosts, embattled, rear 
’Gainst us their blood-stained standard high? 
Hark! from the plains—Ha! Hear ye? Say! 
The hum of that ferocious horde ? 
Wasting, they come with ruthless sword, 
Your prattling babes, your wives to slay! 
To Arms! And breast to breast, 
In serried ranks, ye French! 
March ye! March ye! Let their foul blood 
Your reeking furrows drench! 
Chorus. March we! March we! Let their foul blood 
Our reeking furrows drench! 


2. 


What would they here, that horde invading, 
Banded kings, and slaves, and traitors? 
Meant for whom, those chains degrading, 
Those long since forged, and waiting fetters ? 
Frenchmen, for us! Ah! what foul wrong! 
See ye—and burst ye not! They dare 

To hope that we—that we !—may bear 
Again, those bonds we wore so long! 


To Arms! &c., &c. 


3. 


What! Cohorts come from other lands 
Compel our hearths their sway to own! 
What! Hireling mercenary bands 
Trample our gallant warriors down! 
And vassal hands—Eternal Powers ! 
Impose, o’er our bowed heads, the yoke! 
And despots vile, whose thrall we broke, 
Masters become of us and ours! 


To Arms! &c., &c. 


4. 


Tremble, tyrants! And ye, false ones, 
Scorned by all—by all abhorred, 
Tremble, parricidal false sons! 

Meet at last your due reward ! 

All are soldiers here to fight you! 

If they fall—our hero brothers— 
Instant, France will muster others, 
Ready, heart and hand, to smite you! 


To Arms! &c., &c. 
a. 


The conflict o’er, the foeman gone, 
We'll seek the field, with pious care, 





it, and repeat it, in chorus, all together, till we 
shall have firmly established among ourselves, 
and among other nations, the three great princi- 
ples which inspired it; those three great princi- 


ples of the French Revolution—Liberty, Equali- 
ty, Fraternity !” 


None buta Frenchman, and perhaps no French- 
man but Felix Pyat, could have written the above. 
Now for my translation. 


LA MARSEILLAISE. 


1 


Allons, enfans de la patrie 

Le jour de gloire est arrivé! 

Contre nous, de la tyrannie 

L’etendard sanglant est levé! 

Entendez-vous, dans ces campagnes, 

Mugir ces feroces soldats ? 

Ils viennent jusque dans vos bras 

Egorgez vos fils, vos compagnes! 
Aux armes, citoyens! 
Formez vos bataillons! 
Marchez! Marchez? Qu’un sang impur 
Abreuve vos sillons! 

Chorus. Marchons! Marchons! Qu’un sang impur 
Abreuve nos sillons! 


3. 


Que veut cette horde d’ esclaves, 

De traitres, de rvis conjurés 1 

Pour qui ces ignobles entraves, 

Ces fers dés longtemps préparés ? 
Francais, pour nous! Ah! quel outrage! 
Quels transports il doit exciter! 

C’est nous qu’on ose méditer 

De rendre a l’antique esclavage! 


Aux armes, citoyens! &c, &c. 


3. 


Quoi! des cohortes étrangéres 
Feraijent Ja loi dans nos foyers! 

Quoi! ces phalanges mercenaires 
Terrasseraient nos fiers guerriers ? 
Grand Dieu! par des mains enchainées, 
Nos fronts sous le joug se plieraient! 
De vils despotes deviendraient 

Les maitres de nos destinées! 


Aux armes, citoyens! &c, &c. 


4. 


Tremblez tyrans! et vous perfides, 
L’ opprobre de tous les partis, 
Tremblez ! vos projets parricides 
Vont enfin recevoir leurs prix. 

Tout est soldat pour vous combattre! 
S’ils tombent—nos jeunes héros,— 
La France en produit de nouveaux 
Contre vous tout préts a se battre ! 


Aux armes citoyens! &c. &. 


5. 


Nous entrerons dans la carriére, 
Quand nos ennemis n’y seront plus; 
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And gather up each hallowed bone, 
And every trace of valour there : 
Then, feeling, near their glorious bed, 
To share it rise the high desire, 
We'll swear in stern and lofty ire, 
To follow, or avenge the Dead! 


To Arms! &c., &c. 


6. 


Frenchmen! as generous warriors bear ye, 
Holding or letting fall the blow! 

Those victims sad, conquer, but spare ye! 
Fain would they cease to be our foe. 

But those Kings, blood-thirsty band,— 
But the odious crew of Bouillé,—* 

All those tigers void of pity, 

Rending the womb of mother-land—— 


To Arms! &c. &c 


7. 


Holy Love of country! Lead us! 
Nerve thou our avenging blows! 
Freedom! Precious Freedom! with us 
Combat! It is against thy foes! 

Call to our banners Victory! 

Call her with thy voice inspiring ! 

Oh! Let our enemies expiring, 
Behold thy triumph, Liberty ! 


To arms! and breast to breast, 

In serried ranks, ye French! 

March ye! March ye! Let their foul blood, 
Your reeking furrows drench ! 


Chorus. March we! March we! Let their foul blood 
Our reeking furrows drench ! 

I spend a pleasant hour occasionally in com- 
pany with the accomplished gentleman and 
promising young artist, our countryman, W. H. 
Powell. His picture, the Discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi by De Soto, which he is preparing for a 
vacant panel in the Rotundo at Washington, is 
advancing finely. If the opinion of highly com- 
petent persons whom I have heard speak of it 
be correct, this production will be the best speci- 
men of historical painting in the United States, 
and if it belonged to any country of Europe 
would open to its talented author an assured ca- 
reer of fame and fortune. It belongs, however, 
to the United States, where I am sorry both for 
my country’s sake and the artist’s, that such a 
career can by no means be counted on. As the 
painting has progressed Mr. Powell has, with a 
high intelligence of his profession, modified in 
several particulars, the reduced sketch which 
was presented to the committee in Washington. 
While the grand character of the piece and the 
prominent dispositions remain unchanged, groups 
are altered and new figures introduced here and 
there with much artistic skill and effect. I mean 
in a few months, when the picture shall ap- 
proach its completion, to make it the subject of 
a more extended notice and description. 


* Pronounced Boo-yay, accent on the first syllable. 





Nous y trouverons leur poussiére, 
Et la trace de leurs vertus : 

Bien moins jaloux de leur survivre, 
Que de partager leur cercueil, 
Nous aurons le sublime orgueil, 
De les venger, on de les suivre! 


Aux armes, citoyens! &c. &c. 


5D. 


Francais, en guerriers magnanimes 

Portez, ou retenez vos coups! 

Epargnez ces tristes victimes, 

A regret s’armant contre nous. 

Mais ces despotes sanguinaires,— 

Mais les complices de Bouillé— 

Tous ces tigres qui sans pitié— 

Déchirent le sein de leur mére—— 
Aux armes, citoyens! &c. &c. 


7. 


Amour sacre de la patrie! 

Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs! 
Liberté! Liberté cherie! 

Combats avec tes défenseurs! 

Sous nos drapeaux, que la Victoire 
Accoure a tes males accents! 

Que tes ennemis, expirants, 

Voient ton triomphe, et notre gloire! 


Aux armes, citoyens! 

Formez vos bataillons 

Marchez! Marchez! Qu’un sang impur 
Abreuve vos sillons! 


Chorus. Marchons! Marchons! Qu’un sang impur 
Abreuve nos sillons! 

Horace Vernet who stands at the head of 
French historical painters, has just returned from 
a visit to Rome, whither he was sent by Govern- 
ment to study localities, persons, dresses, and 
aughtelse to be found there appertaining to the late 
siege of Rome which he is charged to perpetuate 
upon canvass. It is to be the capital work of 
his life, and of dimensions beside which his 
great work, the Taking of Smala, is to sink into 
insignificance. The opposition papers are very 
severe upon government and upon Vernet him- 
self for thus purposing to give an honorable place 
in the historical gallery of Versailles to this dis- 
graceful and atrocious episode of the republican 
government of Louis Napoleon. And they inti- 
mate in very plain terms that when the day of 
triumph shall arrive for the democratic and so- 
cial republic, no palace, no museum, no temple 
upon the soil of France will be sufficiently sa- 
cred to save that picture from destruction by the 
hand of an indignant and outraged people. Ver- 
net is no favorite with the advanced republicans 
of the day. He was high in favor with Louis 
Philippe—he has placed his remarkable talents 
of late at the service of the Emperor of Russia, 
to commemorate certain events, the memory of 
which is dear to that odious and most powerful 
representative of the despotic principle—and 
lastly he has recently completed a magnificent 
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equestrian portrait of the President of the French 
Republic. I have not heard yet whether the 
portrait is destined or not for the museum con- 
secrated “to all the Glories of France.” Very 
few think that he has yet earned his place there. 

Ingres is hard at work just now upon a reli- 
gious painting representing Jesus in the midst 
of the Doctors. 

Ary Scheffer has just finished a portrait of 
Gen. Changarnier. That might with strict pro- 
priety find place in the Museum at Versailles. 

Eugene Delacroix is designing cartoons to or- 
nament the chapel of St. Sulpice. 

It is said that the revolution has been dis- 
astrous to the fine arts. Artists have doubt- 
less felt, as have the members of all professions 
and trades, except demagogues, the shock that 
was given to society by the events of February, 
’48 ; but you see the painters at last are all busy, 
and if sales of pictures which have recently ta- 
ken place may be relied upon as giving the true 
measure of the extent to which their interests 
have been affected, they have as little to com- 
plain of as any other portion of society. For 
instance, there are two and only two original por- 
traits of Moliére in existence, one by Mignard, 
the other by Noel Coypel. This last belonged 
to the celebrated collection of Denon, director of 
the Museums under the Empire. Upon the 
death recently of the person into whose hands it 
fell upon the death of Denon, it was put up at 
auction and sold to Dr. Gendrin for the sum of 
1,740 franes. A picture of Camille Roqueplan, 
representing some peasants in a valley of the 
Pyrennees, was sold for 2,500 franes—a dropsical 
woman by Gerard Dow for 6,500 francs—a pic- 
ture a few inches square, by Paul Potter, 19,500 
francs—a Wouwermans, 25,000 francs. ‘Tickets 
in picture lotteries have been selling lately at 
most extravagant prices. A young French paint- 
er, Dominique Papety, whom an American friend, 
himself an artist, tells me, was not and never 
would have been at the head of his profession, 
died lately, leaving a great number of paintings 
and sketches finished and unfinished. These 
have been sold at public outcry and for prices 
that have enriched his happy heirs. Lessing, 
the celebrated German painter, has just com- 
pleted at Dusseldorf on the Rhine, a capital 
work representing John Huss at the stake, upon 
which he has been labouring during the last 
three years. It is done for the King of Bavaria, 
and is intended to enrich the almost priceless 
collection of the Penacotheka at Munich. 

The Fine Arts have recently lost several of 
their most distinguished votaries. A letter from 
London dated 28th February, says: “ The cel- 


has just died here at the age of sixty-eight years.” 
Mr. Allan was the intimate friend of Walter 
Scott, attending to the last moment the death- 
bed of the illustrious author. Among the most 
noted productions he has left, the fruits of his la- 
bours and early travels, are The Slave- Market at 
Constantinople—The Tartar Rrigands dividing 
their booty—A Captive Pole—The Moorish Love- 
Letter—Mary Stuart and David Rizzio—and the 
Murder of Archbishop Sharpe. 
In the last days of January died Adam Oeh- 
lenschlaeger, the most celebrated poet of Den- 
mark. His funeral took place at Copenhagen, 
on the 26th, with great pomp, and accompanied 
with the highest marks of respect from all classes 
of the people, and every department of govern- 
ment. Twenty thousand citizens walked in fu- 
neral procession through the principal quarters 
of the city. The streets were hung with black. 
Orations were delivered and hymns sung in pre- 
sence of the body, at several points, as the bier, 
borne by youths of the schools, passed on to the 
cemetery. Thorwaldsden, alone, the famous 
sculptor, ever before gave occasion to a similar 
demonstration. On the 7th February, a grand 
funeral representation in honor of the poet was 
given at the royal theatre of Copenhagen, in 
which, the theatre being hung with black, seve- 
ral scenes from his most remarkable tragedies 
were performed. The Danish poet, obeying an 
impulse which it seems he shared with most of 
the distinguished literary men of continental Eu- 
rope who have died since the commencement of 
the present century, took care to mark his lastmo- 
ments with a striking dramatic character. They 
may admire it who can, for myself I confess I 
would rather a great intellect extinguished in sol- 
emn, still, unostentatious retirement, in calm and 
steady contemplation, philosophic, if not pious, 
of the awful change taking place in his state 
of existence. Away with trifling! away with 
all acting in the supreme moment. Everything 
done for effect—the care to have the mantle 
wrapped gracefully about him as he falls—is 
contemptible, is shocking, is unworthy either of 
the true philosopher or of the christian. The 
Danish poet, whose name I cannot pronounce and 
will not even write again, feeling that his last hour 
was come, took leave of his family, then called 
for a volume of his own poetical works, directed 
his niece, a child of twelve years, to turn to one 
of his principal tragedies, Socrates, and read 
aloud the dying scene. He listened—kissed the 
child—and died! ‘Oh, que c’est beau!” said a 
Frenchman with whom I read the account, 
** voila une belle mort !” 

“Oh que c’est laid! c’etait sa derniére piéce 





ebrated painter Sir William Allan, president of 
the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts of Scotland, 


Vor. XVI—38 


dramatique qu’il faisait—voila tout!” was my 
reply. 
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Bartolini, the celebrated Italian sculptor, died 
at Florence on the 20th January last at the age 
of 74 years. He was a Tuscan Senator. His 
funeral gave occasion to ceremonies hardly less 
imposing than those to which I have just alluded, 
in Denmark. His four pall-bearers were Count 
Walewski, French Ambassador at Florence (a 
son of the Emperor Napoleon) ; a representative 
of the Tuscan Senate; the President of the Flo- 
rentine Academy, and Rossini, the composer. 

His great work, a colossal statue of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, commenced in 1813, lately re- 
sumed, but at his death not quite finished, had 
been sold by him to the city of Bastia (Corsica) 
whither it will be soon transported. 

Marjolin, the distinguished Professor of the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris was buried yesterday. 


W. W. Mz. 





EVENING HYMN. 


BY ALTON. 


And for these words thus woven into song, 
It may be that they are a harmless wile,— 
The colouring of the scenes that fleet along, 
Which I would seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for awhile. 


High on his car, the brilliant god of day 

Descends majestic o’er the western sky ; 

And as he whirls far flashing on his way, 

Tipping with fire the pillared clouds on high, 

What glorious pictures greet the raptured eye : 

Now o’er the scene a raging ocean lies, 

Now armies rush to battle angrily, 

Now mountains, castles, giants huge, surprise, 
Till o’er the hill, he sinks, and softer scenes arise. 


II. 


Oh, who can look up to that sacred light, 
And feel his soul enraptured pant, like mine, 
To take triumphantly her heavenward flight, 
Yet say that when to death he shall resign 
The mortal, which doth now the soul confine, 
That then the soul will perish equally ;— 
The ever restless soul—which doth combine 
A thousand mysteries in one—must lie 
Unconscious in a grave through all Eternity! 


Ill. 


It cannot be.—Came Godlike man on earth 

Only to prove how firmly he could bear 

The woes which persecute him from his birth 7— 
Oh! must the heart, oppressed with cruel care, 


Thus from the eye distil the burning tear 
Without the hope ’twill have a sweet reward 
For every bitter pang it suffers here ?— 
Far nobler truths my lips would fain record, 
Sweet whispered oft by thee, Conscience! my bosom’s lord. 


IV. 


The dying Christian’s bed I’ve stood beside, 
And seen the lamp of life there flickering burn 
Dimmer and dimmer, till at last it died : 
Then watched, with agony intense, to learn 
If lo the soul appeared not to return 
In bliss to heaven from the stricken clay ;— 
And, oh! triumphantly, I could discern 
A smile of rapture o’er her features play 
Which bade me feel, to her there dawned a new-born day! 


Vv. 


But see the moon, suffused in crimson glow, 

More timid than a maiden, when she hears 

Her ardent lover’s deep impassioned vow, 

Now trembling o’er the dancing wave appears ; 

While gradual, mark, as upwardly she bears, 

Her crimson mantle fading from the eye, 

A flowing robe of dazzling white she wears, 

And, like a queen, with noble grace on high, 
Ascends the azure vault and silvers all the sky ! 


Vi. 


A lovely eve! oh, how it makes the heart 

Of one who ponders o’er the happy past, 

With tender recollections wildly start ; 

As Memory’s mirror faithfully doth cast 

Reflections sad of joys that could not last : 

The smile of mother, brother, sister,—oh! 

The smile of one we love in vain, alas! 

Ah yes, the heart, where sorrow’s streams o’erflow, 
Will whisper forth at eve its tale of secret woe. 


Vil. 


’Tis the hour when the sorrowed heart doth feel 

Remembrance of the joys which once it knew, 

With melancholy pleasure, o’er it steal : 

For while the eye surveys the melting blue, 

And with emotion sees, of brilliant hue, 

Light clouds slow sailing o’er the distent sky 

Now brightly glow—then softly fade from view— 

The bosom heaves o’er youth’s fond hopes a sigh, 
Long doomed, like evening clouds, to fade away and die! 


Vill. 


Oh! wherefore were we here so blindly sent— 
Still madly seeking what we oft should shun! 
Since thus in twain the withered heart is rent, 
For Discord scowls ere Fortune hath begun 
To smile upon us with her radiant sun : 
With eager eyes we view the blissful goal, 
And “ crowd all sail’ that soon it may be won; 
When, in a moment, on some unseen shoal, 
Wrecked are the splendid dreams of the too sanguine soul! 


1X. 


Yet stay my Harp, nor further dare complain, 
For they, whose hearts are holy, ever find 





That God for us doth truly best ordain ; 
We are his children—is it then unkind 
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That he should judge for us, who are so blind ;— 

Oh! should his solemn dispensations grieve, 

And generate rebellion in a mind 

Which still with meekness should his law receive ?— 
Our hopes are wisely crushed ‘tis wisdom to believe. 


x. 


And solitude, although thy haunts invite 
To brood o’er hopes—since Memory ne’er can die— . 
Which long have withered ’neath Fate’s hapless blight! 
And though ’tis sweet, unmarked to heave the sigh, 
And think of friends who, though they be not nigh, 
Within the heart will live through coming years! 
While pictures of the past before the eye 
So true arise, that soon hot, burning tears 

We shed, as tho’ again we wept with childish fears,— 


XI. 


Yet, if a wild unrest possess the soul, 
And o’er its hopes a gloomy cloud impel, 
Of dark oppressing thought,—we should control 
The evil passions that within us dwell, 
Nor suffer vice, with her alluring spell, 
Amid her snares to lead us reckless on— 
For love, true love, hath ne’er his lot befel, 
Who disappointed, seeks it to disown, 
By drowning Thought, and hurling Reason from her throne! 


XII. 


Oh no! ’tis not the pure heart’s sacred love, 
Which, crossed by Fate perchance, will quickly find 
Relief in pleasure’s maze, and wildly rove 
That care may thus be cast upon the wind: 
A heart like this, is of that selfish kind 
Which of its hopes no generous offering brings, 
But, to the frowns of Fortune unresigned, 
To some more favored being fondly clings, 
And with a faithless harp, in turn her praises sings! 


XIIT. 


True love will to the heart more closely bind 
The recollections of its happier days; 
With what delight! will it recal to mind 
The dear remembered word—the tender gaze— 
Which once the sweetest, wildest hopes would raise! 
The winning smile that won a fond belief, 
And oft, in silence, spoke the highest praise! 
In these, oh yes! still will it seek relief 
For the unhappy heart, which sighs in lonely grief. 


XIV. 


And yet to him in chains of wealthless love, 

Philosophy ! thy words are lost in air. 

And WEaLTH, who wonders mankind recreant prove, 

And, in the frenzy of a wild despair, 

Stake soul and body for a prize so dear: 

Since, gaining thee, they grasp a magic wand 

Whose spells control alike the proud and fair, 

The high and sordid ‘neath its stern command— 
With thee a single arm rules nations, seas and land! 


XV. 


Condemned to feel a love he dares not speak, 
To see a hated rival favored well, 

To shun the side he fain would fondly seek, 
To train the voice to curb its ardent swell, 





His eye all passionless on her to dwell, 

Yet rave with rapture, till the burning glow 

Of passion’s essence in a soul of hell 

Converts her eyes, lips, cheeks, and Parian brow, 
To tantalizing tortures——this indeed is woe! 


XVI. 


Yet none should shrink from Fortune—but endure ; 
And, with the mail of pride, her shafts defy ; 
While, though oft vain, still Hope’s fair smiles secure : 
For, as the ripe and luscious fruit on high 
Hangs tempting down to woo the longing eye, 
When struggled for and gained, at length, with pride, 
Repays in sweetness, or its beauteous dye :— 
So when his lips at last may claim his bride, 

She will reward him well for whom he long hath sighed! 


XVII. 


Oh Woman! pure confessor of man’s heart, 

And guide, to lead him from the errors here 

Contracted madly in the busy mart— 

Heed not the wretch, mistrusting all that’s fair, 

Whose poisoned lips an obloquy doth dare 

To breathe in scorn upon thy spotless name : 

For thou art all on earth to man most dear,— 

In health or sickness—sorrow, joy, the same; 
Guard of his future bliss, and of his earthly fame! 


XVIII. 


Oh! how consoling to the guilty breast, 

In the deep stillness of the midnight scene, 

When Conscience stirs the thoughts, and quiet rest 

Refuses to the bosom, which hath been 

Immersed from morn in sinfulness till e’en— 

To know that pious lips will fervent pray 

Before the throne of Grace, in holy mien, 

That vengeance still her fearful hand would stay 
While yet he might repent and follow wisdom’s way ! 


XIX. 


How sweet to know that, in one truthful heart, 
His image dearly cherished sacred lies ! 

And feel, with confidence, that though a part 
Of this cold world that image may despise, 
Yet, faithful to him, she will fondly prize, 

And kindly shield it from the bitter sneer 
Which Malice dares to utter in disguise— 

Oh! it enables him unmoved to bear, 


With calmness, all the wrongs to which poor man is heir! 


XX. 


It nerves him with a courage that defies 
And triumphs over foes within his way, 
As boldly he demands the envied prize 
For which, in turn, his worthy merits pay— 
It fires Ambition in the mind to lay 
Those seeds left in the stores of sages past, 
Which do, upspringing at some future day, 
Become an oak, that bravely mocks the blast, 
And proudly waves on high through ages to the last! 


xXXiI. 


Marian! alas! my inspiration flows 
Persuasively, in vain thy name to bless: 

For, dreaming of thy cheek, where brightly glows 
The rose-bud in the lily’s pure caress, 
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My angered thoughts recur with bitterness 
To one who would not deem the world all guile 
Had fate decreed that he should love thee less : 
For ’twas his hapless lot to learn erewhile, 

A scrpent oft may lurk beneath a heavenly smile! 


XXII, 


But weary years have fled since first he felt 

The fatal influence of thy guilty eyes; 

And at thy shrine with holy fervor knelt, 

Breathing a love which. cherished, never dies. 

While, with a soul that knew no base disguise, 

In purity of heart to thee confest, 

Wealth or ambition held no dazzling prize 

Which could seduce him from thy side—if, blest, 
He claimed the sacred treasure of thy gentle breast! 


XXIII. 


*T were needless now to trace the early rise 

Of his devotion—but, suffice, he threw 

The Diz of happiness for passion’s prize, 

And, thus, a bosom sacrificed most true! 

For heaven had numbered him among the few 

Whose depth of feeling proves a sorrow here— 

*T was day by day some plea him kindly drew, 

Too willing, to thy side; while, raptured, there 
He’d gaze, till to his eye thou grew divinely fair! 


‘ XXIV. 


Thou wert his idol—Oh he worshipped thee! 

And, at thy slightest accent, all his soul 

Responsive thrilled with purest ecstasy. 

It was his pride thee, morn and eve, o’er all 

Thy sex, with highest praises, to extol ; 

For him, earth held none like thee; and he learned 

To deem thou wert what men perfection call— 

Yet, when devoted to thy shrine he turned, 
Ingratitude how deep! his vows were only spurned! 


xXXV. 


Oh! that a maid should ever deem it light 
ii To wrong a noble heart! Doth Conscience ne'er 
¥ Within thee whisper—“ have I acted right ?” 
Still, though ere this he worshipped thee so dear, 
Deem not that now he shed a secret tear: 
But proudly tore thy fetters from his soul, 
And cast cold scorn upon his treacherous fair! 
His wounded love despised the mean control, 
Which thou hadst, idly, hoped still o’er his heart to hold! 


XXVI. 


But anger and resentment could not long 

Ignobly rule within his generous heart. 

And, though he felt how deep had been his wrong, 

His kind, true nature, with persuasive art, 

Soon prompted him to act a nobler part— 

Forgiveness—he forgave: ne’cr knew he how 

To hate whom once he loved; and. I'd impart, 

Though still thy side he shuns with hauteur now, 
Should’st thou but need a friend : that friend in him thoud’ st 

know. 


XXVII. 


Thy friend he is alone—nor more than friend : 


His life he’d risk to save thee or defend. 

But, oh believe me, wert thou heavenly fair, 

To win his heart again in love’s bright snare 
Thy charms, alas, would prove indeed too vain! 
That love, which springeth from the soul, if here 
Once rudely crushed, despises to complain : 
But, aye, would sooner die, than ever sigh again ! 


XXVIII. 


When man submissive at bright woman’s shrine 
With fond devotion kneels, let her not deem 
To trifle with the heart he doth resign: 
For though, indeed, her sway be near supreme, 
Yet, if she play the tyrant—break the dream— 
The man awakes, and then farewell her reign ; 
She who would hold her victim, ne’er should seem 
To scorn his tender suit with proud disdain, 
But bind his captive heart in friendship’s subtle chain ' 


XXIX. 


Maid of my heart! whose image art enshrined 

The holy Vestal of its fane—controlled 

By thee—it hopes a better fate to find 

Than that career late passed: which, ah, if told, 

Would claim a kindly tear from young and old. 

Thou star of heavenly light! to whom, alone, 

In sweet confession, I my thoughts unfold, 

Oh! let the music of thy dove-like tone 
Approve the song of one to fame as yet unknown ; 


XXX. 


For thee, sweet one! with hand unskilled, I here 
Awake my Harp beside this lovely stream, 
And, though in vain, no cold contempt I fear, 
Since to my ardent bosom thou dost seem 
That bright perfection which, I often deem, 
May, in reality, on earth be known, 
Nor live but only in the Poet’s dream— 
For kindness and sweet charity, alone, 
Thy heart’s unsullied gifts, would raise thee to that throne! 


XXXI. 


But not alone for these high traits, exprest 
In acts more worthy than the wealth of Iyp, 
Do I thy form with sanctity invest : 
For nature hath endowed thee with a mind, 
A gem like which man seldom here may find, 
But, being found, to make secure the prize, 
Like bold Knight-Templar of that age refined, 
Led on enchanted by his Ladye’s eyes, 
Will doubtless dare, unmoved, all perils that arise! 


XXXII. 


Ipgavia! thou whose name, most dear to me, 
Inspires the ardor of my careless rhyme, 
If o’er the page, perchance, thou should’st not see 
The lofty line which, with a fire sublime, 
Paints in one glowing thought the deeds of time— 
As erst, from Harps attuned with heavenly art, 
Drew forth the masters of Europa’s clime : 
Forgive !—all are not sent to act thispart— 

My Muse but simply sings the language of the heart. 









Wert thou in danger, free frem every fear, 
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JOHN €, CALHOUN. 


Leta viro gravitas, ac mentis amabile pondus, 
Et sine tristitia virtus : non ille rigoris 
Ingratas laudes, nec nubem frontis amabat; 
Nec famam levo querebat limite vite. 


In the last agony of Jerusalem, her woes and 
her fate were foretold long beforehand in solemn 
and mysterious forebodings by the last prophet 
which was vouchsafed to the doomed people of 
God. The seer was however spared the misery 
of witnessing the calamities he had so long pre- 
dicted. Deathsmote him at his post, as he went 
his rounds on the ramparts of the fated city; 
and a kind Providence snatched him away as 
the evil days were breaking, which it had been 
his destiny to foresee, and his dread mission to 
announce. 

So died Calhoun—the warrior in his harness— 
the sentinel at his station—the patriot in the per- 
formance of his duty—and the single statesman 
of his wide country whose eyes were not blinded 
by ambition, interest, or the desire of applause, 
but were sufficiently purified from the delusions 
of worldly weakness, to read with prophetic un- 
derstanding the signs of the heavens, and the 
terrible miseries of the impending night. 

What his far-reaching sagacity discovered, he 
had the boldness and the honesty to proclaim. 
His last speech,—denounced, misconstrued, mis- 
apprehended at the time of its delivery,—is al- 
ready a voice from beyond the tomb. At the 
hour of its composition it was irradiated by that 
instinct of inspiration, which is breathed into the 
soul of man by the hallowing touch of the Angel 
of Death. Beneath the shadow of those som- 
bre wings, the confused and intricate jugglery of 
worldly passions, the dark labyrinths of political 
intrigue, the hollow semblances of terrestrial 
plausibilities,—and the curious play of conflict- 
ing interests become transparent; and, as the 
mists of human error are lifted from before our 
sight, the horizon expands, and the future is re- 
vealed in proportions more distinct than the fleet- 
ing features of the passing time. As the glory 
of the rising sun, before the descending revolu- 
tion of the globe has brought his orb to light, 
gilds the summits of the lofty mountains, so even 
before the hand of Death has struck, the radi- 
ance and celestial wisdom of the future world 
rest at times upon the great minds of earth which 
are hastening thither. It is with this feeling 
that the last speech of John C. Calhoun should 
now be read—and then it may be potent to avert 
the ruin which otherwise it might have only fore- 
told. And so, let us hope, it will be regarded by 





his countrymen, for thus his country may be saved 
by the costly oblation, as Rome was redeemed 
by the voluntary sacrifice of Decius. 

We cannot but trust that this great and im- 
measurable loss may be the means of our na- 
tional safety. When we see Clay and Webster, 
his great co-evals, and the rivals of his fame, 
forgetting the animosities of political warfare, 
and the deep differences of long party opposi- 
tion, and vieing with each other in offering earn- 
est and cordial homage to the magnificent pro- 
portions of that mighty intellect which is eclipsed 
forever, and to the stainless integrity of that pure 
heart which beats no more—we must indulge 
the hope that sectional jealousies and the strife 
of factions will be freely sacrificed as the most 
grateful hecatomb to the manes of the illustri- 
ous dead. The keys of a conquered city, which 
had been won under the auspices of the corpse 
of Bertrand Du Guesclin, were laid upon his 
coffin—the last and most precious honour to a 
departed hero. May a more priceless trophy— 
the union of a divided nation—constitute the 
last homage to Calhoun: then may his bereaved 
country have a deeper and a juster pride in her 
dead son, than she can have in any of her living 
ones. 

Calhoun’s race was run and wellrun. His 
task was ended,—his work done—and his bril- 
liant career was rounded off with a symmetrical 
perfection which has left no deficiency bebind. 
His Treatise on the Constitution had received 
the finishing touch of his hand—and will remain 
for our instruction, the legacy of a patriot and 
statesman to his countrymen, which renders all 
posterity the inheritors of his profound wisdom. 
His last speech was the full outpouring of his 
sagacity and love of country: it was the last 
word of a statesman, which left nothing further 
to be said or done, until the nation had profited 
by that solemn warning. Had he lived, his coun- 
trymen might have turned a deaf ear to its in- 
structions—cheated themselves into a dangerous 
disregard of its prophetic truth—and lulled them- 
selve into a delusive security by the imputation 
of petty motives to their adviser, or the still more 
beguiling fallacies of party opposition. Now, it 
is the voice of one speaking almost in the pres- 
ence of his God, aud dying in the service of his 
country. 

There is a singular harmony in the close of 
the career of the truly great men who are so 
rarely vouchsafed to earth, and more rarely esti- 
mated at their just value until death has sancti- 
fied their career, and bereft us of their aid. 
Through all changes and dangers they are pre- 
served almost by miraculous interposition till 
their great work is fully accomplished; but the 
moment they have placed the coping stone to 
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the structure, that moment Death, so long impor-§ man, and the far-reaching sagacity of a prophet. to ine 
tunate in vain, steps in to claim his prey. His mind was vast and comprehensive, and his ed di 
Doubted and denied as it may honestly be byf acute img. powers were exercised upon an - 
many, Calhoun has been for a long series offimmense array of valuable acquisitions. He long 
years the great and almost sole bulwark between | was more of a political philosopher than of a houn 
the Union and its dissolution. He stood between) politician. His Ce atMee eh en was per- Mr. ° 
the living and the dead, and for a time arrested | haps limited, but his knowledge of the springs grace 
the plague. He could have done so no longer,— | and processes of national and social development expr 
and he is gone. The will remained, but the| was exact and universal. The love of truth, of J “- 
means were denied him by the angry commotion | justice, of freedom, and of his country, constitu. 9 /ife. 
of the times. His death may induce sobriety | ted his ruling passions, and were accompanied lie e¢ 
and moderation, and thus avert the doom which | by a thorough scorn of everything grovelling and tion 
he apprehended, or at least will spare him the|base. He had possibly too little indulgence for cond 
pang of witnessing the rupture of that noble fab-| human weakness, though he was not unforgiving we 
ric to which he clung with such fond tenacity,|to human error. His deportment is characteri- tion, 
even while advocating a still more sacred cause. | zed as singularly cheerful, amiable, and fascina- all th 
But at a solemn hour like this, we will not/ ting. His temperament was ardent, and his — 
venture into the troubled waters of political con-| whole soul was wrapped up in the cause to whic 
tention. In the Senate Chamber, his own pe-| which his life and energies were devoted. His not § 
culiar arena, in the midst of his ardent friends| powers of generalization were very conspicuons lates 


and his bitter foes, the voice of party was hushed 


yet nia ogicwoe mencee and as nicely tempered A 
over his coffin; and all should imitate the touch-| as a D scus blade, and it was as strictly and beat 


a 
ing observance of that solemn and stately for- sigue iaiateel as the chain of proofs in ancl 
bearance. The page is sacred to the memory of mathematical demonstration. But his intellect oF 
Calhoun, and we will not disturb his ashes by | was too clear and unclouded not to shoot far be- we | 
the grating sounds of political diseord. yond the range of inferior minds,—and what fare 
Of Mr. Calhoun’s life and career it is needless| mind was equal to his own? The eagle may 9 
to speak here in detail. They were exhibited to| gaze with unsheltered eye on the meridian sun, and 


raise 
prehensive brevity by his distinguished colleague {Thus Mr. Calhoun was ever so far in advance 
in the Senate. He had been long in public life,fof bis age and countrymen, that he never could 
and had held the highest offices but one in the yetain, as he never desired. aparty. His polit- 
gift of the people. His elevation to the only |fal deductions possessed the prophetic character 
one denied him could not have increased his|of exact science—but they were so rapid and 
dignity or reputation, though it might have af-| spontaneous as to require some interpreter be- 
forded a wider field for his services to the nation. | tween him and his fellow citizens. ‘Truth which 

y ublie functi ischarged, | appeared in its naked simplicity to his clear vision 
and they were various, he rather brought a fuller| was not recognized without some outward garni- 


complement of glory to his office, than derived | ture by others. The only adequate interpreter of 
additiona “He knowledged 


his wisdom was the slow instruction and verifica- 
equal to every duty before he was called to its 


tion of time. Hence Mr. Calhoun’s most profound 
performance : in its exercise he was recognized | and valuable suggestions were frequently pre- 
to be superior to it. Each new dignity only 


sented ata premature and unseasunable moment, 
proved of how much greater he was capable.|when the country was not yet prepared for 
From the commencement of his long public life| them, and rejected by those who could not re- 
to its closing scene, he enjoyed and merited the| cognize their bearing or appositeness. It is an 
full confidence of his State, and was retained as 


error which could only occur to an intellect of 
a perpetual Senator by her unsolicited but una-| the highest order, but it is frequent with truly 


the whole country with exquisite grace and com- fr weaker eyes can rest on it only in its decline. 
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bating admiration for his wisdom and integrity. 
From his entrance into Congress until his death, 
during a period of forty years, his name is con- 
nected, and almost identified by imperishable 


links with the history of that country, which is 


largely indebted to his counsels and guiding hand 
for its rapid growth into greatness. 
The moral and intellectual attributes of Mr. 


Calhoun consorted well with his lofty pre-emi- 
To the innocence and purity of a child 
he added the wisdom of a consummate states- 


neuce. 


great minds, and is the last from which they can 
completely extricate themselves. On this prin- 
ciple the supposed vacillations and changes of 
Mr. Calhoun become intelligible as the regular 
processes in the orderly development of a great 
mind. The discovery of to-day was merely the 
stepping stone for the conclusions of to-morrow, 
which in their turn served as the scaffolding toa 
further and equally rapid advance. But others 
toiled slowly and painfully after him, and when 
they had reached his first position, they charged 
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to inconsistency the still-existing and even widen- 
ed diserepance which in reality was due to his 
own more rapid progress. But we will not pro- 
long this analysis of the character of Mr. Cal- 
houn: his great qualities were summed up by 
Mr. Winthrop with such truth of sentiment. such 
grace of language, and such condensed felicity of 
expression that it is better to repeat his words. 

“There was an unsullied purity in his private 
life, there was an inflexible integrity in his pub- 
lic conduct; there was an indescribable fascina- 
tion in his familiar conversation; there was a 
condensed energy in his formal discourse; there 
was a quickness of perception, a vigor of deduc- 
tion, a directness and devotedness of purpose, in 
all that he said, or wrote. or did; there was a Ro- 
man dignity in his whole Senatorial deportment, 
which together made up a character which can- 
not fail to be contemplated and admired to the 
latest posterity.” 

A tribute to Mr. Calhoun no less just than 
beautiful! We would fain linger over this mel- 
ancholy subject, for we seem thus to prolong our 
acquaintance with him in despite of death, but 
we have paid our feeble homage and our last 
farewell, and must close by suggesting as an in- 
scription for that monument which ‘ his adored 
and adoring South Carolina’ should and will 
raise to his memory, these noble lines: 


omnia cursus 
/Eterni secreta tenens, mundique futuri 
Conscius ac populis sese proferre paratus, 
Contactusque ferens hominis, magnusque, potensque, 
Sive canit fatum; seu quod jubet ipse canendo 
Fit fatum. 





THE TRANSPLANTED TREE. 


Arrn—*" Old Uncle Ned.” 
BY THE HON. BENJ. F. PORTER. 


Oh the tree waxeth old, old, very old, 
And its leaves are nearly gone; 
And the autumn breath, so cold, very cold, 
Is shaking the last leaves down— 
Then nourish the tree so drear and old, 
Oh let it thy sympathies share ; 
Give thy smile to warm its blood so cold, 
And freshen its heart with thy tear. 


Oh they took this tree when young, very young, 
Far away from its own lov’d soil ; 
And they planted it where no blossoms sprung, 
Where friendship and love never smile— 
Then nourish, &c. 





The sun went down and the night was cold, 
And the dark storm raged on high, 
And there whispered a spirit, “ Oh tree so old, 
Come Home! to your lov’d home, to die.” 
Then nourish, &c- 


And they planted the tree so drear and old, 
In the land which its infancy knew, 
And around its heart once so dead and cold, 
The blossoms of Hope again grew. 
Then nourish this tree, once drear and old, 
And let it thy sympathies share ; 
Give thy smiles to warm its blood so cold, 
And freshen its heart with thy tear. 


DEDICATED TO THE HON. N. BEVERLEY TUCKER, 


Origin and History of the High Court of 
Chancery." 


There are but few works from which we have 
derived more solid instruction and gratification 
than from Mr. Spence’s Equitable Jurisdiction of 
the Court of Chancery, and Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors. Their singular 
merit and interest deserved an earlier considera- 
tion, which we would have cheerfully accorded, 
had not circumstances beyond our control pre- 
vented the accomplishment of our designs at an 
earlier period, and thus occasioned a long delay. 
Each was entitled to a separate and extended 
notice, but as they are both occupied with the 
same great subject, the one viewing it in the de- 
velopment of its doctrines and organization, the 
other in the succession and fortunes ef its hiero- 
phants, we have at this late day joined them both 
together as a text for some remarks upon the 
origin, growth and history of the High Court of 
Chancery. 

A return to the delightful volumes of Lord 
Campbell is rendered in some degree appropri- 
ate and opportune by the recent elevation of his 
Lordship to the Chief Justiceship of the Queen's 
Bench, on the retirement of Lord Denman. But 
while we are sincerely rejoiced to see legal depth 
and various learning rewarded in the person of 
Lord Campbell, we cannot but condole with the 


* The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of 
the Great Seal of England, from the earliest times till the 
reign of George IV. By John, Lord Campbell, A. M. F. 
R. 8S. E. 7 volumes. 8vo. London. John Murray. 
Albemarle street. 1846-7. 

The Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery ; 
comprising its Rise, Progress, and Final Establishment, 
&c., &c. By George Spence, Esq., One of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. Philadelphia: 


Lea & Blanchard. 1846. 
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profession on the loss from infirm health of such 
a brilliant, distinguished, and venerable orna- 
ment as Lord Denman, and express our sorrow 
that the advanced age of his successor—he is 
now seventy-two—forbids us to indulge in any 
long hope. 

With this short and feeble tribute to the ele- 
vated character of the retiring Chief Justice and 
his successor, we must pass on to subjects of 
more immediate concernment. 

It is perhaps singular that such ignorance or 
inaccurate information should prevail amongst 
even those who are well informed on other points, 
in regard to the nature of Equity and the func- 
tious of Equitable Jurisprudence. The com- 
prehension of these topics seems to be a mystic 
and esoteric knowledge confined to the limits of 
the profession, and to be protected from the in- 
trusion of the uninitiated, if not with as great 
care, at least with as much success as the sacred 
mysteries of the Ancient Hierocracies. The 
unprofessional scholar has rarely any definite or 
accurate acquaintance with the nature and aims 
of the technical Equity of the English Courts, 
and, until the Letters of Mr. Purton Cooper, the 
Continental Jurists entertained exceedingly loose 
and inappropriate conceptions on the subject. 
Ample excuse for the shadowy and erroneous 
ideas too frequently received may be found in 
the vagueness and confusion of even our profes- 
sional writers, and the incorrect or unguarded 
expressions which have been occasionally em- 
ployed by the occupants of the woolsack. Black- 
stone’s definition of Equity, is palpably defee- 
tive, and would justify the sneer of Selden. 
Blackstone was probably indebted to Grotius for 
it, and we may suspect Grotius to have borrow- 
ed his views from Aristotle and the Digest.* We 
believe that Story is entitled to the honour of 
having first introduced into legal text-books a 
clear and precise circumscription of the charac- 
ter and objects of Equitable Jurisprudence—yet 
even Story’s language may be deemed some- 
what indistinct. The technical Equity of the 
English law is one of those phrases which do 
not admit of strict logical definition. For, as 
the thing itself is related to other similar in- 
stitutions only by remote and varying analogies, 
and has nowhere in history or in existence, an 
exact or equivalent counterpart, the only defini- 
tion that would suffice would be a formal enu- 
meration of all the cases in which it was appli- 
cable, and the modifications under which it is ap- 
plied. In other words, the whole body of Equity 
Jurisprudence,—or, at least, the sum of those 
general principles on which the separate decis- 


* cort de emtecxes ro napa rov yeypappevoy vopov dexatoy. 


Rhet. i. c. xii. Dig. 1. xvii, 90, &c. Bracton, lib. iv. 








ions depend—would alone afford a logical defi- 
nition of Equity. This impossibility of ade- 
quate definition is by no means a case of isola- 
ted occurrence in regard to Equity :—it is ex- 
perienced, though not to an equal extent in re- 
gard to Political Economy,} and all sciences 
“much immersed in matter’—it forms a Jeading 
law with respect to the definition of species and 
genera in Natural History{—and it occurs in a 
very striking manner in the vague science of 
Philosophy, which searcely any two persons will 
agree in defining by the same terms, or in re- 
stricting within the same limits. 

Under these circumstances it must be extreme- 
ly difficult for the unprofessional student to ac- 
quire any satisfactory conception of the nature 
and functions of Equity, either from attempted 
definition, or from the concise exposition of a 
few of its leading doctrines. Yet all are inter- 
ested in the attainment of a general comprehen- 
sion of these matters; for the fortunes of all may 
be, at some period or other, protected or imper- 
illed by Chancery proceedings. Moreover, the 
diffusion of accurate information respecting the 
Court by which Equity is peculiarly administer- 
ed would be more effectual than any thing else 
in dispelling those uvreasonable and unfounded 
prejudices which tend to the perpetuation of that 
ruinous anomaly, the union of Equitable and 
Common Law Jurisdiction in the same Court, 
and the consequent prevention of the harmoni- 
ous development and orderly co-ordination of the 
whole body of our Jurisprudence. Virginia has 
recently revised and systematized the whole of 
her Statutory Law, and whatever may be the 
imperfections of her laborious codification, the at- 
tempt and the result equally indicate the active 
desire to improve her judicial institutions. The 
prospective assembling of a State Convention 
will afford an opportunity for the reorganization 
of the Judiciary, and we merely express the feel- 
ings uf the more intelligent portion of the Bar, 
when we avow the hope that advantage will be 
taken of the favourable occasion to dissever the 
Equitable from the Common Law Courts. Under 
the present system the action of the Judge in the 
exercise of his Equitable Powers is hampered 
and rendered singularly incongruous and unsci- 
entific by the predominance of Common Law 
habits of thought, and in the exercise of his Com- 
mon Law Jurisdiction it becomes vague, confu- 
sed, and fluctuating by the intervention of Equi- 
table modes of apprehension. Thus two things, 
each admirable apart, are seriously impaired by 


t J. S. Mill’s Essays on Pol. Econ. Ess. V. See also 
Mill’s Logic. Introd. §1. Comte Cours de Phil. Pos. Leg. 
1, tome i, p..1. 


t Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
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their union, and we have at present daily before | 
our eyes a striking illustration of the maxim of 
Hesiod, that the half is better than the whole. 

There is aceordingly at this time a peculiarly 
urgent necessity for the dissemination of correct 
knowledge in regard to the nature of the Court of 
Chancery and the character of Equity Jurispru- 
dence. But we are not aware of any mode in 
which the information so much required, can be 
as efiectually or as speedily conveyed. as by an 
examination into the origin and history of the 
Court. For, while tracing its birth and the sta- 
ges of its infancy—its gradual progress from 
comparatively humble beginnings—the ocea- 
sions on which its powers were enlarged, and 
the necessities to which this enlargeme at minis- 
tered—the violent contentions through which it 
achieved its definite form and recognized au- 
thority—we learn at the same time the nature, 
character, and importance of those functions 
which it exercises in its maturity, administering 
justice according to a settled body of doctrine, 
more plastic, more comprehensive, and, wher- 
ever itis applicable, better adapted to secure the 
great ends of justice than even the procedure of 
the Common Law itself. 

We enter upon this inquiry the more cheer- 
fully at present as it will enable us to interweave 
with our remarks some of the most valuable and 
important discoveries of Lord Campbell and Mr. 
Spence. The investigation, in itself so difficult, 
and so frequently and with such various results 
attempted before, is rendered comparatively easy 
when pursued with their aid. There are many 
indeed of Mr. Spence's conclusions in regard to 
the early history of legal institutions in England, 
from which we must be permitted to express 
a respectful dissent: and Lord Campbell can 
scarcely be said to have commenced his research- 
es anterior to the reign of Henry II., though he 
has given us the names and a few incidents from 
the lives of the Chancellors under the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman Kings—still their assistance 
and the copious materials which they have col- 
lected will smooth the way for our more general 
investigation, and we shall gratefully submit to 
be led by the brilliant light which their copious 
learning and laborious researches shed over the 
whole subject. 

Before proceeding, however, it is but just to 
those authors to whom we shall be so largely in- 
debted :—the more so as theirs are nearly the 
only professional works which it is at present in 
our power to consult :—it is but just to them to 
devote a few paragraphs to the illustration of 
the strong claims which their works have on the 
public—claims which we think have not yet been 
recognized in their full extent. 





We have mentioned the scantiness of our legal 


Vor. XVI—39 


authorities: we are obliged in candour to state 
also our total want of any materials at all for the 
investigation of various and most important 
branches of this inquiry. 
cessible to us from which we can draw the re- 
quisite illustration of the condition of the eccle- 
siastical Chancery in the Papal and Episcopal 
Courts during the early portion of the Middle 
Ages, or trace the development or the oblitera- 
tion of the lay Chancery in the provincial mu- 
nicipia under the Western Empire, and under 
the early domination of the Teutonic establish- 
ments. We profess to have contributed merely 
that slight addition to the Antiquities of English 
Jurisprudence, which very limited materials and 
opportunities have enabled us to make: and for 
the rest we appeal to the learned Members of 
the Bar to complete and give fulness to the pro- 
fessional elucidation of this subject: and with 
even greater earnestness we appeal to the few 
scholars who have the tastes for medieval re- 
searches, and who have access to those rare Li- 
braries—rare in our country at least, and per- 
haps only to be found in the great Jesuit Institu- 
tions of Georgetown, Worcester, &c., where the 
ponderous collections of Grevius, Muratori, Mar- 
tene, DuCange, Mabillon, D’Achery, Struvius, 
Dom Bouquet, Pagi, Assemani, Labbe, Baluze, 
&ec., &c., are preserved, to furnish that abuu- 
dant additional information which must be uhi- 
ted with our slight sketch, before we can pretend 
to any complete acquaintance with the originals 
of the Court of Chancery. So much we have 
deemed it necessary to say in order to relieve 
from censure the acknowledged deficiencies and 
imperfections of this hasty Essay; but having 
made this apology, we return to the notice of our 
present texts. 4 

In the Preface to the second edition of the 
first series of the Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 
Lord Campbell observes: “I may truly say that 
within a few weeks after its publication ‘ it was 
on every table and almost on every toilette.’ 
Though founded on historical records, and hav- 
ing solid instruction for its object, it has been as 
generally read as popular works of fiction, aim- 
ing at nothing beyond amusement.” We are 
not much surprised at this success iu England, 
and can only hope that it may be equalled, as it 
deserves to be, by its success in America. The 
work has all the charm and interest of a ro- 
mance, with the great advantage that its heroes 
and dramatis persone are all real, its incidents, 
however strange and various, actual occurren- 
ces, and the events to which our curiosity is 
drawn are for the most part those which are im- 
plicated with the woe or the welfare of Eng- 
land, and with the past condition, the present 
state, and the future destinies of nations. It is 
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pleasant to be thus led by the hand through the 
long labyrinth of history, consorting with those 
who played so prominent a part in furnishing the 
materials of that history—associating at each 
step with the most eminent, and frequently with 
the best and wisest men of the centuries through 
which we pass—living in each age with those 
who contributed so largely to render the age 
what it was—beholding the moral, the intellec- 
tual, and the material condition of the times 
mirrored in their lives—seeing in their motives, 
their passions, their apprehensions, aud their 
aims, the secret springs of State and the chang- 
ing spirit and requirements of the people—stu- 
aying at once the social order and the foreign 
and domestic policy of successive generations— 
and watehing step by step the gradual and cau- 
tious rise of that mighty power which now over- 
shadows and embraces half the globe. Scenes 
and characters shift with the rapidity of a phan- 
tasmagoria and present all the diversity of a 
kaleidoscope. Queens, princes, saints, cardi- 
nals, arch-bishops, bishops, warriors, statesmen, 
courtiers, and lawyers bear the purse containing 
the Royal Seals across the stage. We have 
cardinals and arch-bishops by the dozen, and 
bishops innumerable: we have mere soldiers like 
Fitzgilbert; and Lords Bourchier and Scrope, 
heroes of Cressy and companions of the Black 
Prince ; and Michael De La Pole, the great Earl 
of Suffolk: we have a Lady Keeper in the per- 
son of Queen Eleanor, and almost in the cases 
of Queen Isabella and Lady Elizabeth De Mon- 
tibus: we have a mere courtier, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, who, more fortunate than Hippocleides, 
danced himself both into the affections of his 
royal mistress, and into a seat on the woolsack: 
and while only few lawyers graced the early an- 
nals of the Chancery, the long array is brought 
up and closed by a host of profound lawyers 
who were frequently also sagacious statesmen. 

But various and comprehensive as are the 
sources of gratification which we have specified, 
they are by no means exhausted yet. We fol- 
low the growth and expansion of that Court of 
Chancery which, besides its high political fune- 
tions, protects with watchful and jealous care 
the immense wealth of England, and has acqui- 
red imperishable fame by the splendid and ver- 
satile abilities of the great men who have presi- 
ded there. We witness the formation of a mighty 
body of law, which approximates in its form, 
while it rivals in useful application, the symmet- 
rical perfection and vast scope of the Roman 
Jurisprudence : and, in the very act of acquiring 
this valuable knowledge, we are at the same time 
made familiar with a long series of illustrious 
men, stretching through a thousand years, gvho 


which concur in the production of greatness by 
any other chain of public functionaries of simi- 
lar extent. It is said too that their portraits ex- 
hibit an equally remarkable pre- eminence in per- 
sonal graces and physical perfections. If we 
confine our attention to the moral characteristics 
of this illustrious theory, there is ample matter 
for wonder and admiration. If we meet with 
the brutal ferocity, the meanness and the blood- 
thirstiness of Jeffrey—the rapacity of Flambard 
and Beaufort—the tyranny, arrogance, and ex- 
actions of Longchamps—the incompetence of 
Godfrey Giffard—the endless intrigues of Arun- 
del—the servility of Kempe—the reckless infa- 
my of Rich, Finch, and Guilford—the bigotry of 
Gardyner,—the versatile profligacy of Shaftes- 
bury—the corruption of Macclesfield—and the 
venality and malignity of Loughborough—the 
scorn and detestation which are merited by their 
crimes, iniquities, and errors, are more than coun- 
terbalanced by the brilliant array of names, which, 
not the English Bar alone, but the whole civilized 
earth is proud to honor and admire. There we en- 
counter the superb humility, the unyielding firm- 
ness, and the patriotic energy of the great St. 
Thomas a Becket—the temperate discretion of 
Richard De Marisco, Bp. of Durham, the Guar- 
dian of Magna Charta—the honesty of Simon 
the Norman—the excellences, obscured by time, 
of the early legal Chancellors, Parnynge, Thorpe, 
and Kuyvet,—the abilities of Burnel, who pre- 
sided over and urged the law reforms which have 
given to Edward I. the title of the English Jus- 
tinian—the talents. though scarcely professional, 
of William de Wickham, the architect of Wind- 
sor Castle—the high capacity of Walter De Mer- 
ton, the founder of Merton College—the spotless 
purity, the child-like innocence, the various learn- 
ing, and the playful wit of Sir Thomas More— 
the dazzling career of Wolsey, fatal only to 
himself, but never unmindful of his country or 
his king—the sound and sober prudence of the 
Elder Bacon,—the universal wisdom and world- 
wide renown of his greater and more illustrious 
son, who left but one stain upon his ermine to 
be deepened and blackened by the malignity of 
inferior men—the solid virtues and steady dis- 
cretion of Ellesmere—the patriotism and states- 
manship of the accomplished Somers—the in- 
tegrity, genius, sagacity and liberality of the ever 
honoured Nottingham—the enlarged and com- 
prehensive mind of Hardwicke, who breathed 
its higher life into the system of English Equi- 
ty—the merited and uncontested eminence of 
Talbot—the loyalty and fame of Clarendon— 
the industry of King—the elegance and pro- 
fundity of Cowper—the love of freedom and 
the upright course of Camden—the fleeting 





stand wholly uurivalled for the various qualities 
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honesty of Thurlow—the eloquence and the 
impassioned magnanimity of Erskine—and the 
patient perseverence, the catitious depth, and 
the thoroughly professional acumen of the te- 
nacious, insatiable, and ever-scheming Eldon. 
There are four names of the highest legal dis- 
tinction which we miss in this glorious galaxy, 
and remember the more vividly for their absence, 
like the statues of Brutus and Cassius which 
alone did not appear in the Roman procession. 
They are the names of Glanvil, Coke, Mans- 
field, and Stowell. And much indeed do we re- 
gret that a laudable sense of propriety prevented 
the admission into this splendid gallery of the 
all-knowing Brougham, and the all-accomplished 
Lyndhurst. 

The names which we have mentioned consti- 
tute but a small portion of that long series of 
distinguished men, to the illustration of whose 
lives Lord Campbell’s seven volumes are devo- 
ted. Of the mode in which he has performed 
his labour of love, it is not necessary for us to 
say much at this late day. We would freely en- 
dorse the universal testimony of praise which 
has been accorded to him, for his style is singu- 
larly varied aud vivacious, and he has clothed 
the dry details of history with all the charm of 
fiction, he has relieved the solid legal instruction 
which he conveys by the attraction of interest- 
ing anecdotes, and he has blended with juridical 
and antiquarian research the grace and the ele- 
gance of literary attainments. 

Mr. Spence’s work is of a graver and very 
different cast. Professedly a text-book for the 
profession, and one of a very high order too, it 
could not seek for ornament from those sour- 
ces of interest which Lord Campbell has so hap- 
pily employed. But it renders law intelligible, 
and the reason of the law plain, by the exhibi- 
tion of its historical development, and the por- 
traiture of the condition, the sentiments, and the 
requirements of the times when each important 
judicial institution and juridical doctrine was es- 
tablished. The late Mr. Legaré insisted strongly 
on the necessity of uniting with the dogmatic 
formulas of the law the accurate history of their 
solution : itis this task to which the great Jurists 
of Germany since Hugo and Haubold, have de- 
voted their sagacity, their persevering industry, 
and their immense erudition.* But long before 
either Hugo or Legaré, in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, the celebrated Jurisconsult, 
Francis Balduinus, whose works are now too 
little regarded, expended the labours of an illus- 
trious life in urging and endeavoring to effect this 


* The controversy between the Philosophical and His- 
torical Schools—the Schools of Thibaut and Savigny 
scarcely necessitates any modification of this assertion. 








union. Neither deterred by the anxieties and 
difficulties of his private fortunes, nor discoura- 
ged by the frequent interruptions occasioned by 
his wandering and irregular life, he consecrated 
his energies to the preparation of this great im- 
provement of Juridical instruction, and on every 
imaginable occasion renewed the earnest expres- 
sion of his hope and desire for its accomplish- 
ment.* Among the distinguished and learned 
host who have recently employed their abilities 
in the advancement of this great aim, Mr. Spence 
is entitled to high honour and consideration. He 
has brought to the prosecution of the work a full 
mastery of the intricate and often contradictory 
details of the English Law, and a mini filled 
with that acquaintance with the political and so- 
cial changes of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
as evinced by his earlier Essay, which was an 
essential prerequisite to the satisfactory achieve- 
ment of his present object. Thus prepared he 
took up the inquiry where it had beev dropped 
by Savigny. Thecelebrated Geschichte der Ro- 
mischen Rechts im Mittelalter had proved the per- 
sistency of the Roman Law in Europe during 
the long Millenniad of the so-styled Dark Ages, 
and had shown in a broad and geueral picture 
its influence during the whole of that period, and 
its co-operation in laying the political, legal, and 
social foundations of the civilization of modern 
Europe. But Savigny bad declared the traces 
of the Civil Law in England to be so slight as to 
be easily liable to misapprehension.+ Mr. Spence 
receives the broken thread from his hand, and, 
without servilely following Savigny, applies his 
discoveries and conclusions to the historical ex- 
position of the growth of English civilization 
and Jurisprudence : he descries the frequent and 
irrefragable evidences of the constant presence 
and predominant influence of the Roman Law 
in England; and he pursues his dark and diffi- 
cult path with a steady sobriety of judgment, 
and a patient erudition which merit the signal 
success which has attended his investigations. 
We welcomed Mr. Spence’s Equitable Juris- 
diction, &c., with more cordial gratification, in- 
asmuch as he is one of the very few English 
writers who have treated upon the Middle Ages 
or the Civil Law, whose works are entitled to 
the least respect or authority. We can name 


* Fr. Balduinus De Inst. Univ. Historie et ejus cum 
Jurisprudentia conjunctione Prolegomena. cf. Prefaces to 
his Essays De Lege Voconia. De Jurisprudentia Mucia- 
na. Comm. ad Edict. Princ. de Reb. Christians, &c. &c. 

t ‘La connaissance du droit romain survécut aussi en 
Angleterre 4 la domination romaine, mais les traces en 
sont si peu nombreuses, qu’on a pu aisément s’y trom- 
per. F. C. de Savigny. Hist. du. Droit Romain au 
Moyen Age. Trad. Ch. Guenoux. c. x, §58, tome ii, 
p- 101. 
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no other English Author of any repute, who has 
discussed the Civil Law, since the days of Ri- 
cardus Vitus Basinstochius, (Richard White of 
Basingstoke in 1597): and when we have named 
Palgrave, Sharon Turner, Kemble, Kenelm Dig- 
by, and some of the contributors to the Pictorial 
History of Eugland, we have mentioned the few 
others, who, since the publication of Gibbon's 
immortal work, have given to the world Treatises 
on Medieval History which do not deserve more 
censure than praise. Mr. Hallam deserves credit 
for his untiring industry and unextinguishable as 
well as solitary zeal; but, notwithstanding the 
learning he undoubtedly possesses, he has too 
limited an acquaintance with the subject to treat 
it in a satisfactory or comprehensive manner. 
We much fear that his work has been and may 
long remain the great stumbling block in the 
path of English students, which bars their pro- 
gress to an accurate and thorough understanding 
of Medieval History.* 

It would be unpardonable injustice, however, 
while employing these sweeping but carefully 
weighed assertions in regard to English writers 
on the Middle Ages, not to add, that so far as 
the scope of his work permits it, Lord Campbell 
has given hight and life to those times while nar- 
rating the Biographies of the early Chancellors. 
We have not yet seen the work of Mr. Ross on 
the Common Law Judges of England—the first 
volume of which has been published nearly two 
years—but from the high compliments paid to 
him by Lord Campbell, we anticipate the plea- 
sure of being able to render him like homage, 
whenever his volumes may fall under our inspec- 
tion. 

Having paid this slight tribute of respect to the 
distinguished Authors, of whose labours we are 
about to avail ourselves—and it is less than 
their merits entitle them to—we pass on to the 
proper subject of this Essay, Tue Origin anp 
History or THE Courr oF CHANceEry. 

We derive no assistance from either Lord 
Campbell or Mr. Spence in tracing the origin 
of the name. or the institution of the Chancery. 
Both pass lightly over them, the scope of their 
works not imperatively demanding any curious 
investigation. Lord Campbell declines the in- 
quiry, quotes from Gibbon, and employs Gib- 
bon’s solitary reference.t Mr. Spence merely 
remarks that the Chancery is a Roman institu- 
tion, and refers to the Code and the Novels, and 
the Commentary of Gothofredus.{ The last un- 
fortunately we have had no opportunity of consult- 


* It is but just to Mr. Hallam to say that we have not 
yet seen his recent voiume of Supplementary Notes. 

tLives of the Lord Chancellors,vol. I. p. 2. Introd. 

tEq. Jurisd; C. of Chancery. Pt. I, B. I. c. x1v. 
vol. I, p. 78, and note u. 


ing, noris this the only case in which we shiu au. 

our researches barred by the want of those aids 

which are so readily accessible in the midst of the 

vast European Libraries. We have been able 

to verify only one of Mr. Spence’s other referen- 

ces, and found that erroneous,* the remaining 

one has hopelessly escaped our search and is in- 

deed unintelligible to us, perhaps in consequence 

of Mr. Spence having employed a different Edi- 

tion of the Corpus Juris Civilis from that before 

us, but more probably from misprints in either the 

English or American copies. The single refer- 

ence that we have been able to find and correct 
we shall hereafter employ, though it throws but 
little light on the subject in the absence of the 
valuable Commentaries of Gothofredus. But 
few persons since Gibbon wrote have deemed it 
necessary to carry their researches beyond his 
conclusions or references, yet even our scanty 
opportunities have sufficed to convince us that he 
has left behind him ample and rich gleanings even 
in the field of Byzantine History. We would 
rather add to, than detract from the richly mer- 
ited fame of Gibbon, a name, as Niebuhr justly 
says, nunquam sine honoris prefatione nominand- 
us,t but we may make the above remark with- 
out passing the slightest censure on the unrival- 
led Historian of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. When we turn to Gibbon we de- 
rive scarcely any more assistance from him, than 
from Lord’Campbell and Mr. Spence. Gibbon 
translates Cancellarius by ‘ door-keeper,” and 
adds in a note, ** This word so humble in its ori- 
gin, has by a singular fortune rose into the title 
of the first great office of estate in the monarch- 
ies of Europe. See Casaubon and Salmasius 
ad. Hist. Aug. p. 253."{ This is the passage 
quoted by Lord Campbell. By the side of this 
note we place an extract from the Commen- 
tary of Gretser on Codinus to show that Gibbon 
could appropriate an ‘epigrammatic expression 
as well as turn one neatly himself. The words 
of Gretser are, “ hec origo nominis, quod successu 
temporis, amplissime dignitatis tam in ecclesia 
quam in regum et principum aulis indicium esse 
cepit.”|| Gretser gives the note of Casaubon 
on Vopiseus to which Gibbon refers : and him- 
self ‘refers to Onuphrius and Cujacius. These 


* The references are to Cod. Just. I, 49, 11, 8, and the 
notes of Gothofred, et. v. Novell, xx1v. c. 1, No. 161. 
There is not one word on this subject in Cod. I, 49, or 
Novell xt1v. There is no § 11 or § 8, in Cod. I, 49, and 
no No. 161 in Novell, xtiv. The former reference should 
be Cod. I, LI, §§ 3, 5, 8, the other we are unable to trace 
at all. 

t Niebuhr De Dexippo. Pref. ad Excerpt. de Legatt, 
p- VILL. 


t Hist. Decline and Fall, &c., c. x11, n. 12, 81, vol. I, p. 


193. 





|| Gretseri et Goari. Comm. in Codin. De Officiis, p. 134. 
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reieseue vs ine Want of books and opportunities 
prevents us from consulting. We are obliged to 
confine ourselves within our narrow limits, but 
within this range some novel discoveries may be 
made. 

The private offices of princes and magistrates 
were customarily screened, says Casaubon, from 
the intrusion of the public by curtains and lat- 
tice work. The latter were called * cancelli” or 
by Cassidorus “ fenestratas januas”—doors after 
the fashion of windows. ‘The officers who at- 
tended to the curtains were termed “ velarii ;” 
those whose duty it was to keep the lattice door, 
to regulate admissions, and to prevent confusion 
were called * cancellarii”’ or chancellors, a desig- 
nation which Casaubon thinks not much older 
than the time of Vopiscus,* A. D. 300.. The 
Greeks, however, subsequently formed a word 
to denote this kind of door or lattice work,+ and, 
as appears by a singular passage in Malalas,t} 
employed the word «ayxe\\ov, as a generic term 
for any kind of fence. For reasons, which will 
afterwards become sufficiently apparent, we may 
call particular attention to the fact that this 
word still survives in daily and familiar use, 
though with a derivative meaning still further 


from its original signification, as the Chancel of. 


a Church. 


* Our unprofessional and unscholastic readers must ex- 
cuse our citing our authorities in extenso and in the origi- 
nal languages. The substance will be uniformly embo- 
died in the Text, but our conclusions are so new in their 
character, that they require the support of the original 
testimonies. We begin by giving Gretser’s note at length, 
as it constitutes the basis of all subsequent specula- 
tion: “Sequitur logotheta, quem Nicetas I, 7, rerum a 
Manuele gestarum Latinis ait esse cancellarium, qui a 
cancellis nomen habet, ut ipsum, nomen satis indicat. 
Erat moris, inquit Casaubonus in Flav. Vopiscum, et 
principum et magistratuum secreta, (ita vocarunt loca ubi 
de negotiis pro ratione muneris quisque sui tractaturi con- 
veniebant) in adituu primo vela et deinde cancellos habe- 
rent. Greci hos vocant xvyxd das, dovgaxroas, ut et Cassi- 
dorus fenestratas januas. Qui vela servabant, velarii 
dicti, gui cancellos cancellarii. Vox non admodum an- 
tiqua, nec multo ante Vopisci tempora cepta usurpari. 
Cancellariorum pracipuum munus erat ut ad cancellos 
hererent, admissiones curarent, et ne quid tumultus, ut fiert 
amatin turba, audiretur prospicerent. Simillimum munus 
hodie in curia eorum qui ostrarii dicuntur ; quare ut re, 
sic et nomine conveniunt, quod acceperunt hi ab ostio, uli 
a cancellis qui pro ostio erant. Hee origo nominis, quod 
successu temporis amplissime dignitatis tam in ecclesiain 
regum et principum aulis indicium esse cepit. Vide Onu- 
phrium lib. jam sepius citato (Explicat. Voc. Obscur. Ec- 
clesiastic) et Cujacium in Paratitlis ad lib. 1, Cod. Justin- 
ianci, tit. 51. 

t xayxedoOvpia Codin. De Antiq. C. P. 131, xayxedoBupides 
is employed by an Anonymous author cited by DuCange, 
Descr. 8S. Sophie, $72, who gives the later names 8ndoOvpa 
volothera and Bnpofvpev. 

t Joann. Malalas, lib. x, p. 255, in relating the curious 
trial of skill in working miracles, which took place at 
Rome between Simon Peter and Simon Magus. 


The view taken by Casaubon is not merely 
confirmed, but rendered so certain by the posi- 
tive language of Agathias Joannes Lydus, and 
Codinus, that it seems surprising that any doubt 
should have been entertained on the subject and 
that any one should have seriously advocated 
the reservation of the name of Chancellor from 
|his function of cancelling the King’s letters pa- 
‘tent when granted contrary to the law. The 
jeu d'esprit of Lord Chancellor Gardyner, rela- 
ted by Lord Campbell,* does not require truth 
to establish its wit. But it is enough to remark 
that the name of Chancellor was a familiar one 
long before the high judicial functions of the of- 
fice were annexed to it. The word “ cancel” it- 
self is a word of metaphorical signification, deri- 
ving its appropriateness from the resemblance of 
the cross lines by which an instrument of writing 
is cancelled to the lattice work used in separating 
‘the High Officers of Court from the crowd. 

The original function of the Chancellors was, 
as stated by Casaubon, to guard the lattice en- 
trance, cancellum, to the place of business of the 
Prince, Judge, or Ecclesiastical dignitary, which 

was termed the “ secretum ;”+ and also to pre- 
cares order among the people. This last func- 
tion was in later times discharged by the Secre- 
taries “a secretis,”t who rose from an equally 
humble original to an important position in the 
state. In illustration of the Chancellor’s duties 
at this time in the Roman and Greek Courts, 
and of his early duties in England, we may ap- 
positely cite the following passage from The 
Pictorial History of England.|| “There was 
an officer about the Court in later times 
whose functions and even whose title will fur- 
nish a good idea of what the Chancellor origi- 
nally was. This was the “clerk of the closet,” a 
sort of confidential chaplain, or, (before the Re- 
formation,) Confessor to the King, occasionally 
employed by him as secretary or clerk, in the 
modern sense of the term. In this capacity the 
Chancellor applied the King’s Great Seal to 
Charters and other public documents.” 

The office of Chancellor must always have 
been one of some importance from its confiden- 
tial character and close connection with the High 
Officials. The expressions of the Code, and the 








* Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vol. I, p. 1, 2. 

t Joann. Lydus De Magistratibus, III. c. 11, p. 205. 

¢tCodinus De Off. I, c. 1,p.5. Gretseri et Goari Comm, 
in Codin. lib. 1, c. x1, p. 141. Gretser is wrong however 
in applying the term “ secretum” exclusively to the Sen- 
ate or Greek Council of State, v. Joann. Lydum. De Mag. 
III, 11, “ Presidio tribunae seu causarum audiforum.” 
Panciroli. Thes. Var. Lect. I, uxxvit. 

|| Book ILI, chapter III, §vu. The coincidence is en- 
tirely undesigned. The clerical logotheti in like manner 
affixed the seal forthe Patriarch. Goar. apud Gretseriet 
Goari Comm, in Codin, lib. I, ce. VI, p. 134, 
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fact of the selection of the Chancellors from 
the order of the Augustales,* may justify the 
the belief that the office was at first exclu- 
sively held by freedmen—but any one, ac- 
quainted with the organization of the Imperial 
Court of Rome at the time when Chancellors 
were first appointed, is aware that nearly all the 
high dignities about the person of the Emperor 
and the Public Officers of Justice were in the 
hands of freedmen. Hence it cannot be infer- 
red from this that the Chancellorship possessed 
little influeuce or respectability. We have strong 
reasons for believing that from an early period 
the Chancellors had some judicial powers, or at 
any rate performed administrative acts connect- 
ed with judicial proceedings. There is a Re- 
script of the Emperors Arcadius, Honorius and 
Theodosius,} dated 27, Dec. A. D. 402, order- 
ing the Assessors, Chancellors, and Domestics 
to remain fifty days in their Provinces after the 
expiration of their office to answer any suits; and 
prescribing fourfold restitution in case of their 
departure before that time. They were also for- 
hidden to exercise the office twice in the same pro- 
vince.{ ‘The domestic was prohibited from taking 
part in the public proceedings of the judge.§ 
There is no such prohibition in regard to the 
Chancellors. The Chancellors are associated 
with the Assessors in the language of the Code, || 
and their appointment is forbidden to the Judges 
by a Rescript of Honorius and Theodosius in A. 
D., 423.4 We find the Chancellors mentioned 
by Agathias asa regular portion of the retinue 
of a governor. He says that when Narses pro- 
ceeded to Ravenna, A. D. 552, he took with him 
only his domestics, his body-guard, and the ne- 
cessary ministers of his magistracy, whose duty 
it was to take care of the records, to preserve 
order, and to prevent the irregular intrusion of 
those who sought accessto him. These officers, 


* The authorities for this willbe cited at length subse- 
quently. 

t Cod. I, LI,§. vm. “ Consiliarios judicum, et cancel 
larios, et eos, qui domesticorum funguntur officio, post 
depositam administrationem quinquaginta dies in provin- 
ciis residere precipimus. Pro confesso autem tenebitur, 
qui accusatus hujusmodi personam subtraxerit, eaque in 
quadruplum restitui jubemus, que docebuntur ablata ut 
duplum spoliatus accipiat, et duplum noster fiscus ac- 
quirat. 

tCod. I, LI. 5. 

§Cod. I, LI, 4: Yet even this was permitted by the same 
Rescript where any especial necessity required. 

|| V. Cod. I, LI. 3. Cit supra. 

{ Cod. I, LI. 8. Yet this enactment appears by the com- 
plaints of Lydus cited below to have been violated or ne- 
glected in the reign of Justinian. 





says Agathias, are called by the Romans after 
the cancelli of which they have charge.* 

The duty of the Chancellor, probably at an 
earlier period, is more precisely mentioned by 
Joannes Lydus, whose treatise on the Roman 
Magistrates was first published by Fuss in 1812, 
long after the age of Gibbon. This Lydian John 
was born A. D. 490, under Zeno, and held high 
judicial offices under Anastasius, Justin, and Jus- 
tinian, and wrote under the last of these Empe- 
rors. He says that the more ancient procedure 
of the Courts of Law—(the extent of the anti- 
quity is rendered doubtful by the vagueness of 
the expression, and by the moody, disappointed 
spirit in which Lydus wrote,)—was to transact 
no business beyoud the walls of the temple of 
justice: but after the formal delivery of the de- 
cision, it was read by the Assessors learned in 
the law, (the scabini or échevins of the Middle 
Ages,){ and handed to the Schedarius or Reci- 
nus, (the Clerk or Secretary,) to be delivered to 
the proper officers for the subscription of the 
magistrate.{ These officers who received it from 
the Schedarius were the Chauncellors.§ 


* Agath. Hist. i.c- 19. Napens de em PaGevvav twv povovs 
exnyero Tous apd avrov Geparevras re Kat dopupopovs, kai ovo 
TNS GOXNS aLTW vENPETAL ETvyXavoy ovTES, %s dy Ta apyxea 
exeppovriaro tng Te adAngs EvKvopias wept, Kat OTwWS pH xvdnv 
aract Tots Bovdopevors WS avToy etoiTnrea etn. TovTovs de eBos 
Pwpatots ex rev xiyxd\tdwv erovopaleyv, yar rns ev Tovrois 
exiyehecas. Joannes Lydus De Magistrat. lib. iii. c. 37. 
p- 230, gives still more distinctly the origin of the name. 
ro mow Ka9 ouadov ev ruts dixacrnpiots, womep ert KaL wUY EV 
TOLS EXLYWPLOIS LOTLV, EPYpa Kat ws av Tis Eimoe dtagpaypa 
fvrovpyes, amo eyidaxwy paxpwv avrim\aytaloperwy Ep avrovs 
cat dtomrpas ofvredets xabarep dixrvov Tivos arorehovvrwy, emt 
pesov dieretve rov Orxagrnpiov, ywptlov Tov apyovra Tww vm... 
old via ete kayxedXov avro 01 Pwypatot xadovew vroxopiarixws 
avrt rov dixrudiov, ort mowrorumws Kacons avra ra dixrva 
eyovery, vroxoptarixws de Kayxedovs. 

t Savigny. Hist. du Droit Rom. &c. c. iv. § 74. tome. i. p. 
172-3. We must dissent, however, with all deference from 
even the high authority of Savigny, of whom we never think 
but with admiration, when he asserts this to have been a na- 
tional institution of the Franks and Lombards, as we find it 
among the early Romans, the Greeks of the Empire, and 
wherever the Roman Law penetrated. These functiona- 
ries in the Roman Law Cod. i. li. Dig. i. xxii. Authent: 
Ixxxiii, are called Assessores, Juris Studiosi (cf Servien- 
tes ad legem-Serjeants,) and Comites. Under the latter 
name, (whence comes the modern County) the office may 
be traced in Savigny through all its changes to the Count, 
Viscount, Lord-Lieutenant and Sheriff. 

t It was illegal for the Assessor to sign in the place of 
the Judex. Cod. I, LI, 2. 

§ Joannes Lydus. De Magistrat. lib. iii. c. 11, p. 205. 
eos apyatov nv pndev eiwOev mparrecOa rou rns dixns tepov- 
© KaXELT aL ONKONTOY Lover ATapayoV Kat CLyN CEuvoy Kat OTOLOV 
ovKert Kar ovdeva TpoTov, omws pn Tt mpos vBpews n Brafns 
Twv cuvredwy apaprnbern. pera de ryv ev Oecpor rwv dnpwv 
aropaciv vouos Kat Tovs auvedpevovras Tn apyn avdpas vopixw- 
TaTOUS, avaywwoxovTas mpwrov Tas dngovs Kat vrorarrevra 
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The duties of the Chancellor may have un- 
dergone a rapid expansion since the reign of 
Carinus, when Vopiscus mentions him, and Gib- 
bon calls him a “door-keeper.” From the above 
passages his intervention in judicial proceedings 
is strongly intimated, but the dignity and impor- 
tance of his judicial functions is still more stri- 
kingly, though still vaguely, indicated by another 
passage in Lydus, where he complains of the con- 
fusion of offices which prevailed under Justinian, 
in consequence of which he himself lost the la- 
hours and rewards of along and illustrious career. 
Lydus says that the former custom had been to 
appoint to a Chancellorship only those who were 
distinguished members of the Augustal College* 
and notaries, and to allow only two to each 
Court whose fee was a golden piece per diem.+ 
He complains that at the time when he was wri- 
ting, such confusion and irregularity prevailed, 
that almost every public officer had become a 
Chancellor, and that even the Farmers of the 
Revenue assumed the title and attributes of Chan- 
cellors for the sake of more efficacious extortion.{ 

In later times, as Nicetas remarks§ the Chan- 
cellor of the Latins was considered identical 
with the great Logothete of the Greeks, whose 
duties corresponded very closely with the politi- 
cal duties of the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 


rov avriBodny) didovat moos vroypadny rhs aoyns Tots Ets rovTo 
rerayperots. KayxedAapiovs avrovs Ev Tuty dixacrnptots exc@npt- 
(over, mept wy moos Mepas cow. 

* We will not stop to inquire into the exact functions of 
the Augustales, but this passage shows that Dr. Smith in 
his Archeological Dictionary is wrong in denying them 
civil duties. 

t“ The Chancellor,” says an ancient memorial quoted 
by Madox, “ has five shillings a day, and so much insim- 
nells, (a sort of sweet biscuit,) wine, and other small 
things.” Hist. Excheq. p. 131, cited Pict. Hist. Engl. 
B. lil, chap. III, § VII. We think this is mentioned also 
by Lord Campbell. 

t xayxeddraprot yap avrot Kat AoyoBerat kat rns Becas Kat 
yevixns tpameins dtorxnrat, rns apyatas ouvnPeras exovons 
pndeva €(¢ To Tov AEyouevov kayxeddapiov Agtrovpynpa n povovs 
tous evdoxipovvtas ex rwv Avyoveruww Kat rayvypapwy 
Tapievat, exet xat dvo povovs kayxeddapiovs ro dixacrnpioy 
eyvwotlev, ots Kat ypvowvos ets xa nyeoay aro rov dnpootov 
*“ * * * ex rovrov rav dtarpnaros (the 
cancelli mentioned in the passage cited in a previous note) 
toravto dvo KayxedAagtot Ex Tov mpayparos emipnutfopevor, du 


apwptcroa. 


wy, emer pnders sBapoee add ovds owveywpetro mpooavea Tw 
Bnpart, ot Te TPs Vroypagny yaprat Tn aoXN TpocEpepovTo 
n TE Tw avaykatwr Eytyvero pyvvets. add ndn TpoTEpOY ets 
trnBos rov ekiwpnros vBprobevros, ro pev dnpootov avnprnoa 
Thy exidoctv, tavres de oycdov Of OTWoOW. ... . MEptKeLperot 
kayxed\Xapiot KAO nyas yonpari Gover kat ovK avror pdvoy aia 
Kat OL Ev Tats Emapyias yadkxodoyouvres TO KayxedAaptwy meEpL- 
arrovow cavrots aftwya, omws avrois Ta Twv evmpevw adews 
Tpocayoro, Towavra pev ra wept THS Guy XvCEWS Kat Tovde TOV 


land, being to write the Imperial Epistles to 
Kings, Sultans, and inferior Potentates.* 

The Latin designation appears to have fallen 
into disuse in the Greek Empire, and the office 
to have merged in thatof the Great Logothete— 
we would merely remark at present the equiva- 
lence of the affixes in the titles of the Lord High 
Chancellor and opeyas doyoberns. 

We turn now to another side of this obscure 
but interesting inquiry. 

There were at an early period ecclesiastical as 
well as lay Chancellors. The Emperor Herac- 
lius limited the number of those attached to the 
Church of St. Sophia to Twelve.f These were 
evidently different from the door-keepers, for one 
hundred door-keepers ostiarii are allowed by the 
III. Novel of Justinian, but no Chancellors are 
mentioned ; and seventy-five door-keepers and 
twelve Chancellors are assigned to that Church 
by Heraclius. The numbers of nearly all the 
other officers are considerably larger in the Bas- 
ilie of Heraclius than in the Novel of his prede- 
cessor. Had the Chancellor been introduced into 
the ecclesiastical organization, or grown out of a 
portion of the door-keepers between the reigus of 
Justinian and Heraclius, in the manner so famil- 
iar to the Greek Court? Great changes and 
fluctuations both in offices and diguities certainly 
took place at Constantinople during the long 
lapse of the Eastern Empire. 

It is by no means difficult to discover the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the name and 
appointment of ecclesiastical Chancellors. We 
have already remarked the still existing em- 
ployment of the word Chancel and its derivation. 
This had been done before us by DuCange.{t All 
of our readers, who are acquainted with the con- 
struction of European Cathedrals or even Church- 
es, know the particular portion of the edifice to 
which the name is given, though they may not 
have been struck with the peculiar propriety of 
its application. To show its appositeness, we 
must enter slightly into the consideration of its 
character. We shall use the description of a 
distinguished writer on Architecture. ‘In front 
of the apsis or tribunal,” says Mr. Narrien,§ “was 
the Sanctuary or Chancel, a part surrounded by 
a balustrade in which was the Grand Altar, and 
into which only the ministers who officiated had 


*Codinus De Off. C. P. lib. I, ec. V, p- 32. 

t Gretser. Comm. in Codin. lib. I, c. I, p« 112. 

t“ Sed antequam ex bematis cancellis excedamus, ob- 
servandum inde totam hanc edis sacre parte cancellis 
clausam vulgo apud nos cancellum appellari, le chancel. 
Hugo Plagon in versione Gallicia W: Tyrii. ms: i pa- 
triarche prit le califfre, el lenmena el cuer et el chanciel, 
pour bien voir apertement le sacrement. DuCangii De- 
scriptio S. Sophia, § 72. 





cxnparos. Joannes Lydus. lib. iii. c. 36-37, p. 229-30. 
§ Nicetas Choniata, p. 263, et vide Fabroti Glossarium. 





§ Architecture ap. Encycl. Metrop. p. 321. He is des- 


cribing the plan of the earliest Churches. 
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permission to enter; this was elevated a few 
steps above the pavement, and, according to Eu- 
sebius, it was divided from the rest of the Church 
by a lattice-work of wood.” An exquisite illus- 
tration of this is furnished by the superb and del- 
icate fretwork of stone before the Sanctuary of 
the Seven Altars in Durham Abbey. In the 
Church of St. Sophia the barrier was of wood 
gilded and ornamented with figures according to 
Grelot,* but according to Paulus Silentiarus, St. 
Cyprian and Anastasius,} either of silver or pla- 
ted with silver. The object of the cancelli was 
to separate the laity from the clergy, especially 
during the celebration of mass.t By the acts of 
several Councils the people were forbidden to en- 
ter within the sacred Chaneel.|| In addition, 
however, to this lattice-work there were rich 
eurtains to close the approach tothe Sanctuary.§ 
Hence we naturally find velarii and cancellarii in 
charge of the lattices and curtains in the Church 
as well as in the State. 

These offices would naturally increase in dig- 
nity and importance with the wealth and influ- 
ence of the Church, and with the growth of the 
hierarchical aristocracy. The Text of the Code 
and the Novels of Justinian, however, sufficiently 
evince the magnificence of the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment from the times of Constantine. When 
Diocletian remodelled the empire with such con- 
summate skill, he instituted regular grades of 
dignity, and furnished the exemplar of the Teu- 
tonic Peerage. Constantine appears to have 
transplanted a similar organization into the 
Church also, which was of course further de- 
veloped by the spirit and tendencies of that and 
the succeeding ages. The rivalries and jealous- 
ies of the Patriarchates of Rome and Constan- 
tinople would amply explain similarities of or- 
ganization—and after the schism between the 


*“il y avait un peu plus bas une séparation de bois 
doré et enrichi de figures qui étoit ouverte de trois portes 
que les Grecs appellent agiai thyrai ou portes saintes, 
parcequ ’ elles étoient du Sancta Sanctorum,” Grelot. 
apud Banduri De 8: SophiaComm. Before leaving these 
architectural antiquities we may mention a singular error 
of Mr. Narrien and other architectural writers of deriving 
the nave from navis,aship. Itis from vaos,a temple—that 
being peculiarly the temple where mass was celebrated, 
which was lately in the nave. 

t Cit. DuCarge Desci p:.S. Sophie. § 70. Paulus Silen. 
Pt. IL: v 265: 

t DuCange. Descript: S. Sophie, §70, § 65, §49, and the 
authorities collected by him, 

|| The Council of Rome under Eugenius II, and that 
under Leo IV: “ nec inter sacros cancellos ordinibus de- 
bitos, nisi permittente episcopo, attentent accedere secula- 
res,’ the 1V. Council of Toledo, the II: Council of Tours. 
cited by DuCange. Descript. S. Sophie, §, 49. 


§ DuCange. Descr. 8. Soph. § 65, 72. The Council of 


Narbonne, A. D. 589. There were similarcurtains before 
the Imperial Throne in St. Sophia. Codinus. De Off. c. 





vi,p. 49. Gretseri et Goari, Comm. p. 683. 


two churches under the Iconoclast Emperors, 
the higher necessities and greater independence 
of the Papacy might lead to even a freer and 
more complete development. This side of the 
question, however, we are unable to pursue; we 
are obliged to limit our investigation to the Greek 
Church. 

The later ecclesiastical organization of St. 
Sophia is briefly given by Codinus. ‘The age in 
which he wrote and lived is considered wholly 
uncertain by Gretser and Goar, but itis perfectly 
evident to Lambecius that he survived the eap- 
ture of Constantinople by the Turks.* He spe- 
cifies forty-five clerical dignitaries, whom he dis- 
tributes into nine pentads. In the second we 
find the Logothete, with distinct and precise ju- 
dicial functions.+ We have already seen that 
the Great Logothete was the same officer who 
had been called the Chancellor, in the times 
when Latin was still the official language of the 
State, and before Leo the Philosopher had pro- 
mulgated the Basilica meditated by his father, to 
relieve the fading acquaintance with the tongue 
formerly spoken by the conquerors of the world. 
Is it too much to infer that the clerical Chancel- 
lor of earlier times became the clerical Logo- 
thete of a later period? We do not find the 
designation Chancellor at all in Codinus, Lo- 
gothete is a familiar title: we do find Chancel- 
lors by name in the Western Church during the 
whole period of the Middle Ages. We may add 
too that we find too in the Corpus Juris Greco- 
Romani aud in Codinus an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation strikingly analogous to the Cardinal Bish- 
ops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons of 
the Roman hierarchy.{ We discover also a 
Papas or Pope with the keys; but he was a civil 
officer. || 

But having recognized the Chancellor in the 
Logothete, we must not overlook his colleagues. 


* Gretseri et Goari Comm. lib. i, c. i, p. 111. Lambe- 
cius De Vit and Script: ad Codini Antiq. C. P. p. xiii. 


to hoyoerns ets TO Aoyoypapey, Kat ets Tas dnpoctakas 
Kat aoyovrixas wroecsts Noyoypaperv. We should have re- 
marked on the previous occasion that the great Logothete 
appears to correspond more nearly with the Grand Justi- 
tiary than even the Chancellor. 

¢ This is especially the case if we may consider the ex- 
ocataceli of Codinus as analogous to the Cardinals. 

|| Gretser. Comm: lib. i, c. vi, p. 133, translates pitta- 
cium by breve. The word brief has however a long his- 
torical development of significations. In the office of the 
Greek Prothonotary it probably bore a very different mean- 
ing from that of ‘a writ,’ but the latter signification is of 
easy solution from its sense of a concise statement and 
record of a judicial case. ‘breve,—hinc breve apostolicum, 
et Germanicum brief pro epistola.’ Gretser ibid. In the 
English procedure the writ was originally in principle, as 
it remains, in form, a letter: and both principle and form 
are, or were till very recently, retained in proceedings 
aguinst Peers. 
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These were the Prothonotary, a superior officer, 
who had charge of the pittacium (officina brevi- 
um:)* the Canstrisius, of whom we sball have 
more to say shortly : the Referendary, who com- 
municated with the Court; and the Actuary or 
Recording Clerk, who took the place of the 
Chartophylax, of whom we will speak directly. 
All these officers, it will be noticed, re-appear in 
the Medieval Courts. 

Before examining further, we would call at- 
tention to one of the officers of the first Pentad, 
the Chartophylax, who, says Codinus,} has 
charge of the muniments and records pertaining 
to the rights of the Church, is the judge of all 
matrimonial cases, and also of all clerical cases 
as being the right hand of the Patriarch. If we 
translate this title according to its etymology we 
get Custos Rotulorum ; if we translate with ref- 
erence to his duties, we have the same thing, the 
Master of the Rolls. The Chartophylax must 
not be confounded with the Chartularies. From 


which we conjecture to be the original of the 
Six Clerks in Chancery, who were only three in 
number before the reign of Richard II.* 

We promised to return to the Canstrisius. It 
might be yielding too far to the seductive attrac- 
tions of a theory to discover in the name of this 
officer the origin of the name of the Clerk of the 
Hanaper. His duties are obscure and uncertain. 
He took charge of the Canistrum. This signi- 
fies literally a little basket, and has been consid- 
ered as the receptacle of the Sacred Vestments 
—but by others it has been interpreted as the 
censer of incense.t There is thus no analogy 
between his duties and that of the Clerk of the 
Hanaper. But with the episcopal Chancellors 
of early times, a portion of the Chancery duties 
might naturally be assigned to their attendant 
Canistrii, and thus the name might be perpetua- 
ted notwithstanding the absence of any identity 
of functions. 

The Canstrisius has been frequently confoun- 


Joaunes Citrius it appears that the function of|ded with the Caniculus or Caniclio (0 em rov xav- 


applying the official seal to documents was in- 
violably attached to his office, and could not be 
exercised by the Bishop, though in case of ab- 
sence or sickness it might be done by the Actua- 
ry-t -A still more important analogy is that he 
had twelve notaries under him to assist him, re- 
calling the Twelve Masters in Chancery, and his 
own Court, Chartophylacium, which closely ap- 
proximates to the Rolls|| Chapel in name and in 
use.§ 

In the reign of Richard II. the Masters in 
Chancery were called Clerici de prima forma, 
and Mr. Spence gives credit to Mr. Hargrave 
for tracing their title to the Roman Law. We 


disagree with him, however, in considering the) 


Master of the Rolls, as originally one of them. 
Whatever may have been the case in England, 


xheov.) The name, according to Gretser, is deri- 
ved from a monastery attached to the Imperial 
Palace of Blacherne, according to Goar and 
Alamanni,t from the inkstand containing the pur- 
ple ink with which the Emperor wrote his offi- 
cial signature, and of which the Caniculus had 
charge.|| If any thing more than the name was 
to be subscribed, it was the duty of the Canicu- 
lus to write it. Goar supposes the office to 
have been first instituted under Leo the Armenian; 
but the function was certainly discharged long 
before, by some other high officer of State. In 
the curious anecdote related by Procopius,{ the 
Questor of the Palace under the reign of the 
Elder Justin had charge of the Purple Ink of 
the Emperor. This Questor, Proclus by name, 
inasmuch as Justin could not write, had the first 


we think that in the Greek Court, the chief of four letters of the Imperial name cut in a thin 


the Twelve must have corresponded to the pri- 
micerius notariorum of the Civil Courts, and 
been the primicerius tabulariorum** of the Eccle- 





board, which was placed over the document to 
be signed ; the Imperial pen, charged with Im- 


| perial ink, was putin the Imperial hand, and that 


siastical establishment. Under the former of, hand was guided by his high officers of State 
these officers we find as early as the times of through the open spaces of the board, and by 


Justinian, three Chartularies in each Court, 


i Raoropvdaé, Kparwy Ta exxdno.acrixa yaprwa dixatw- 
para, cpirns Twv ohwv vrobecswy Twv exxAnotacriKwr, exw 
Tas yaptxas vrobeceis, aia wat ev rats Notmats Tw KANpLKwv 
vrobeccow exdixos ws detia rov apytepews yep. Codinus De 
Off. i, and see Gretser and Goar. ad. locum. 

t Codin. De Off. c. ii, and Gretser and Goar. Comm. 

+ Apud Gretsen et Goari Comm. in Codin, lib. i, c. iv, 

. 128. 

: || Not the Rolls House, granted by Edward III. A. D., 
1328. Spence Eq. Jur. Pt. ii., B. i., c. v. p. 357. 
§ Gretseri et Goari Comm.., lib. i. c. iv., p. 126 9. 


§ See the Edict of Justinian, addressed A. D. 585 to 


the People of Constantinople, at the end of the Eighth 
Novel. 


** Codinus De Off. c. i., and Gretseri et Goari Comm. 
Vor. XVI—40 


this means the Emperor Justin I. was enabled 
to sign his name legibly and satisfactorily. The 
‘success of Proclus was as signal as that of Lord 
High Chancellor Eldon when he enabled George 
III. to subscribe his signature, despite his luna- 
cy.** Whenever the office of the Caniculus may 


* Spence, Eq. Jur. Pt. ii., B.i., c. v. p. 359, note d., v., 
Gretseri et Goari Comm. in Codin, lib. i. c. xi. and c. xiii. 

t Gretseri et Goari, Comm, lib. i., c. vi. 

t Alamanni ad Procopii Hist. Arcan. p. 367: Gretseri 
et Goari Comm. in Codin. lib: ii. c. ii. p. 206-10. 

|| See the authorities cited in the last note. 

§ Alamanni ad Procopii Hist. Arcana. 

{ Hist. Arcan. p. 45. 

** Lives of the Lord Chancellors. Vol. vii. p. 141-163. 
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have been formally instituted, it was one of illus- 
trious dignity and influence, although its powers 
fluctuated with those of the Chancellor, falling 
when the latter rose, and rising when they fell.* 





At times, it was the highest office in the State, 
and only below the throne. In the reign of An- 


} 
| 


tinian. All that we as yet would venture to as- 
sert is, that the germs and outlines of the Eng- 
lish Chancery, in all its important characteristics, 
were familiar to the later Roman Law, and were 
developed in a similar form, though perhaps ina 
different spirit at Constantinople. We think that 


dronicus Galzologus I. Nicephorus Chumnus, | the curious coincidences which we have addu- 
who held the post, married his daughter to the ced are sufficient to justify renewed inquiry with 
Emperor's son, John,{ reminding us of Lord | the prospect of adequate reward, and to warrant 
Clarendon. He was relieved from the ordinary | the following conclusions. 1. That the Chan- 
salutations of the Emperor, and bore as his badge cellor was called from the lattice work which 


a judicial wand.t{ He was not an ecclesiastic, 
however, like the Canstrisius. 

We have thus traced to Roman or Greco- 
Roman origin most of the characteristic func- 
tions exercised by the Lord High Chancellor of 
England, under the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
Kings. We have found the name attached to a 
confidential office as early as the reign of Ca- 
rinus—we have seen judicial powers connected 
with the appointment from a remote period— 
and we have found various other offices and 
functions of the Chancery distributed among the 
endless multitude of dignitaries, lay and clerical, 
who surrounded the Greek throne, and attached 
to officers whose names recall strikingly those of 
the English Chancery. 

We have mentioned these eurious incidents 
and analogies without any intention of tracing a 
strict lineal affinity between the Chancery and 
the Greek Court, which might be a hazardous 
experiment. We shall not even attempt to ar- 


range the facts and inferences insuch manner as | 





separated the seat of justice from the crowd. 
2. That although humble in origin, he was al- 
ways a confidential officer and possessed of con- 
siderable influence. 3. That he soon began to 
exercise judicial powers, and ultimately grew into 
analogous importance withthe Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. 4. That his name and fune- 
tions were disseminated by the clerical Chan- 
cellors, so that they might readily re-appear in 
any part of Europe, whenever the legal estab- 
lishments of the State were in the hands of the 
Clergy, and lastly, that nearly all the duties and 
departments, and most of the Titles of the Eng- 
lish Chancery were developed at Constantinople, 
though they were divided amongst more nume- 
rous officers, whose functions expanded, contrac- 
ted, or changed during the long lapse of a thous- 
and years. Theexample, however, was afforded 


to the more Western Courts for imitation or sug- 


gestion. 
The connection between the Greek and bar- 
barian Courts was sufficiently close and frequent 


to constructa theory. They might be profitably | at a very early day to account for the imitation, 


co-ordinated, and with a reasonable expectation 
of valuable results, if we were in possession of 
all the information to be acquired relative to these 
matters; but we are aware of such large and 
serious lacune in this exposition that we deem it 
more candid and a better service to historical in- 
quiry, to leave the new and unsuspected data 
which we have brought forward, in their present 
disconnected state, than to make a premature 
effort to systematize the inferences which may 
be drawn from them. We will not pretend to 
draw the line of distinction between the civil and 
ecclesiastical offices, nor to determine the degree 
in which the English Chancery is indebted to 
each. We will noteven attempt to separate, for 
we have not the means of doing so accurately, 
the earlier from the later institutions. It is 
enough for our purpose to know that all were 
the natural and legitimate developments from 
the State and Church Establishments of Con- 
stantine, and the Codes of Theodosius and Jus- 


* Goar. ap Gretseri et Goari Comm. lib. ii. c. vi. p. 258. 
t Gretseriet Goari Comm in Codi. lib. ii. c. iii, p. 206-10. 
+ Codinus de Off. C. P. c- ii, p. 12. 


and instances of it are frequent. ‘This intercom- 


munication was constantly kept alive from the 
days when Clovis assumed the consular insignia, 
and Odoacer applied to the Emperor Zeno for 
them. A constant link was supplied in later 
times by the Varangi, who appear to have been 
principally English, and whose leaders were 
usually nobles of distinction at home. Harold, 
the son of Sigurd, the last of the Vikingr, the 
brother of a king, who fell before the arms of 
Harold of England, three days before the fatal 
battle of Hastings, had himself been one of the 
Varangi.* Butthe principal bond of connection 
was undoubtedly the Papacy and the Church. 
The exclusive right of jurisdiction over the cler- 
gy and ecclesiastical cases, claimed by and con- 
ceded to the Church at a very early period of the 
Eastern Empire, naturally led to a judiciary 
within her bosom, which was as naturally imitated 
from the existing civil establishment. Hence in 
tracing the Chancery to Rome and Constantino- 
ple, it is not necessary to insist upon the distinc- 
tion between lay and clerical officers. We have 





* Thierry’s Hist. Norman Conquest, B, iii. page 59 
' Whittaker’s Ed. 
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seen the ecclesiastical establishment uniting iu 
itself the offices of Chancellor, Custos Rotulo- 
rum, the Twelve Masters, the Prothonotary. or 
Master of the Oficina brevium, the Three Clerici 
de prima forma, who afterwards became the Six 
Clerks, the Keeper of the Seal, &c.. and when 
circumstances threw political and judicial power 
into clerical hands, the union of analogous civil 
functions easily took place, or may be said to 
have been suggested by the reminiscences of ec- 
clesiastical history, and. by the practices of the 
Byzantine Court. 

Before leaving this part of the inquiry we would 
adduce some further evidence of the reciprocal 
influence upon each other of the Greek Empire 
and the European Courts of Medieval origin. 
Besides the officers of State already mentioned, 
we find the Greek Emperor surrounded by the 
Grand Justiciary ? (0 peyas rpippixnpios), the Grand 
Seneschal, (0 dopecrixos rns roamfns,) the Lord Stew- 
ard of the Househoia, (0 rns yevexns rpametns deotxnrns,) 
the Grand Chamberlain (o peyas dopeoreKos,) the Mas- 
ter of the Wardrobe, now called the Groom of 
the Stole, (° xpwrofeor sos,) the Lord High Con- 
stable, (0 peyas xovocravdos \ this office was not bor- 
rowed from the Franks, for in the reign of Jus- 
tinian a Constantine with this title was assassi- 
nated by Belisarius. The ' ord Keeper of the 
Seal. (0 mapaxotynwpevos rns opevdo. ns;) the Lord Privy 
Seal, (0 Aoyoberns rw otxevaxwr,) the Lord High 
Treasurer, (0 \oyo0erns rov yevcxov.) who became 
First Lord of the Treasury, or rather prime Min- 
isterunder Andronicus Paleologus I.—the Groom 
of the Bed-chamber, (o TapaKolpauevos Tov KoLTWVOS,) 
the master of the Buck Hounds, (0 tpwroxvvnvos,) 
the Lord High Admiral, (0 apnpadvos,) the Grand 
Almoner, (0° oppavorpogos,) the Grand Falconer, 
o mowrotepaxagios,) the First Lord of the Bed-cham- 
ber, (0 tp%xa@npevos rov xotrowos.) the Marshal or Mas- 
ter of the Horse, (0 croaroredanyns rw povorafaddwyv), 
the Master of Requests, (0 ex rov dencewr), the 
Solicitor General, though approaching more 
nearly to what King’s Counsel were in old times, 
(0 dixatopvdat), the Ushers of the Rod, (0+ paSdovyor), 
and the Counsellors, lawyers or counsel, (Con- 
siliarii.) We might perhaps add the Attorney 
General, (the civil tpwravoragios), We are far from 
supposing that these officers were identical in 
the East and in the West; all that we imagine 
is that they were analogous. Nor are we blind 
to the fact that many of them must have been 
berrowed from the Western Courts, or introdu- 
ced at Constantinople during the existence of 
the Latin Empire. But many of these names 
and offices are anterior to the organization of 
the Western Kingdoms, and all indicate the 
close relation between the forms of the Greek 
Empire and those of even our modern Courts. 

After this protracted and laborious dissertation 





on the origin and name of Chancery, which has 
been much longer than we anticipated, but also 
much richer in novel and important suggestions, 
we proceed to the history of the Court in Eng- 
land, such as it is represented by Mr. Spence and 
Lord Campbell. This inquiry, however, we are 
obliged to reserve for a subsequent essay, in 
consequence of the length to which our remarks 
have already extended. 





SONNET OF MOXON, 


If I were asked what most my soul doth prize 

Of all the good gifts men enjoy below, 

Whether from Fortune or from Fame they flow, 
My answer would be thus. Not wealth, which flies 
Away from those who hold it in esteem, 

Nor yet the honours proud place hath to give : 

These with their donor changing die or live. 

Not ev’n earth’s fairest mountain, vale, or stream, 
For these at times are ‘neath dark winter’s gloom : 

‘Take the world’s pleasure and its loud acclaim, 

Leave me but this, like an unsullied name 
Which wears for aye the self-same hue and bloom— 

Need I the secret of my soul impart ? 

Be witness ye that love, ‘tis woman's heart. 


LETTERS FROM NEW-YORK. 


New-York, April 20, 1850. 


An agreeable reunion lately took place at the 
Astor House, on occasion of the second anni- 
versary of the Dramatic Fund Association, in- 
cluding many distinguished professional and lit- 
erary men, artists, and members of the dramatic 
corps. I can assure you it is no small gratifica- 
tion to assist at a festival where you are not lia- 
ble to be bored either with politics or philanthro- 
py, and where good feeling and elegant enjoy- 
ment are the order of the day, without reference 
to any patriotic or utilitarian measures whatever. 
In the absence of the President, David C. Col- 
den, Esq., the Chair was taken by Judge Ed- 
monds, a gentleman who like the renowned Win- 
dust, is nunquam non paratus, whether the ques- 
tion relates to the administration of justice, or to 
the entertainment of a convivial assembly. He 
presided with his usual facility and good humor, 
rejoicing no doubt in a brief respite from the ex- 
ercise of official dignity, and spreading a bland 
sense of comfortable feeling-at-home-ness, by the 
example of his own contentment. ‘The toasts 
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were few, brief, suggestive rather than exhaust- 
ive,—in fact merely the popping off of the cork 
which gave vent to the champagne of brilliant 
speeches from the orators of the evening. Of 
these, the most racy and exhilarating was by 
James T. Brady, Esq., who never fails, when 
called on, to set the table in a roar, with his 
ready, off-hand, impetuous manner, and his rich 
fund of anecdote and humor, not forgetting a 
large supply of the most detestable puns that 
were ever coined this side of Philadelphia. Major 
Mordecai M. Noah made an appropriate speech, 
in reply to a toast in honor of the press, and 
though the Major's tongue is not quite so frisky 
as his pen, he well sustained the character of 
the veteran diaer-out, probably no man in Goth- 
am having been more familiar with the public 
discussion of boned turkey and Chateaux Mar- 
gaux. Mr. Brougham, the favorite comedian, 
gave a flattering account of the pecuniary posi- 
tion of the Association, announcing the receipt 
of a hundred dollar donation from Fanny Kem- 
ble, a like sum from Charlotte Cushman, and a 
generous donation from Miss Davenport and sev- 
eral others. On the whole, this was one of the 
most genial and charming reunions of the sea- 
son, the incomparable Mr. Stetson taking charge 
of the hospitalities of the Astor House, which 
were of course distinguished by their sumptuous 
magnificence and scientific gastronomy. 

The only draw-back to the pleasure of the festi- 
val was the absence of Mr. Colden, the President, 
who was detained by serious illness, which, I re- 
gretto say, hassince come to a fatal termination. 
Mr. Colden wasa man of considerable prominence 
in the social life and public affairs of New York. 
He possessed a fine, frank, cordial disposition, 
and was almost universally popular. Without 
the ambition to make a noise in the world, he 
was less talked of when here than he will be miss- 
ed now thatheis gone. Devoted to the advance- 
ment of Art, delighting in the society of artists, 
and with the cultivated taste of an amateur, he 
had done much for the promotion of the cause 
in this country. He was the first President of 
the American Art-Union, which institution is 
greatly indebted to his devotion and zeal for the 
prosperity that it has since attained. A Welsh- 
man by descent, he was also President of the St. 
David's Society, a Welsh association, in which 
capacity he won the most affectionate esteem of 
his companions, by the uniform kindness of his 
manner, and the genuine friendliness of his heart. 
The cause of his death was somewhat remarka- 
ble. While playing ball at the Racket Court, 
near Niblo’s Garden, he was struck in the back 
of the neck by a ball, which at first gave him no 
serious inconvenience, but was soon followed by 


The celebration of Henry Clay's seventy-third 
birth-day, which took place in Niblo’s spacious 
saloon, was attended by an enthusiastic assem- 
bly of some six or seven hundred persons, I might 
almost say, without distinction of party,—so po- 
tent is the magnetic charm exercised by the vet- 
eran statesman over innumerable hearts which 
have no peculiar sympathy with his politics. 
The oceasion was as free from party spirit, as 
any political gathering that I have ever seen. 
At all events, there was_no fanaticism, no invec- 
tive, no bitterness; but a universal gush of feel- 
ing at the remembrance of ‘Glorious Harry,” 
irrespective of any plans or projects for the fu- 
ture. Hon. Mr. Cooper, United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania, made the principal speech of 
the evening, in which he expatiated at great 
length on the most familiar incidents in the biog- 
raphy of Mr. Clay, reviving many old recollec- 
tions, and giving some freshness to a thrice-told 
tale. He was received with the welcome due to 
the representative of a sister State; but his ad- 
dress was most indisereetly protracted to more 
than the length of a primitive Puritan sermon,— 
during the second half-hour the shouts of ap- 
plause which rent the air were less expressive of 
sympathy, than of satisfaction even to satiety, 
and were soon made to sound in the ears of the 
astonished orator like “ Enough, Enough,” rath- 
er than the cheering strains of * Go on.”” It was 
in truth, a most unmistakable case of a man 
being smothered by a shower of rose-leaves,— 
the soft applauses falling so thickly on his head 
as actually to choke any further utterance. After 
this performance, there were one or two more 
attempts at speeches; but the evening was too 
far advanced; eloquence could do nothing but 
fold her drooping wings, in an atmosphere sur- 
charged with the smoke of fragrant Havanas; 
and amidst these clouds of incense, with copi- 
ous libations of sparkling Heidsic, the patriotic 
fervor of the occasion was continued into a late 
hour of the night. 

A strong excitement has been produced in 
some of the religious circles of this city, by a 
proposition to introduce certain changes into the 
received translation of the Scriptures, as circu- 
lated by the American and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty. This Society is under the control in the 
Baptist denomination in the United States. It 
is liberally sustained and wields an immense in- 
fluence in its peculiar sphere. According to its 
original Constitution, its objects were limited to 
the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in the pres- 
eut translation, without note orcomment. At 
the last annual meeting of the Society this pro- 
vision was rescinded, through the influence of 
the President, the Rev. Dr. Cone, a venerable 





the illness that defied all the arts of medicine. 


and highly respected Baptist clergyman of this 
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city. It is his favorite wish to substitute in the 
passages of the New Testament relating to bap- 
tism, a translation which is supposed to be more 
in accordance with the meaning of the original 
and the opinions of the Baptists. He has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet, supporting this measure. 
with a view to its adoption at the anniversary in 
May. The appearance of this publication was 
a firebrand inthe camp. The whole denomina- 
tion is thoroughly aroused. An indignation meet- 
ing was held a few evenings since at one of the 
principal churches; a large audience was in at- 
tendance: the most eminent divines in the body 
were at the head of the movement; and an in- 
tense feeling of hostility to the measure was 
loudly expressed. The sentiments of the oppo- 
sition were set forth in an able, elaborate, argu- 
mentative report, drawn up with great skill, and 
presenting the aspects of the case, in the most 
lively colors. It was maintained that the propo- 
sed changes were pregnant with danger to the 
denomination, incompatible with a true rever- 
ence for the Scriptures, and adapted to produce 
a disastrous influence on the interests of religion. 
Letters were read from the Rev. Dr. Fuller, 
and other eminent scholars, condemning the 
innovation in the most decided terms, and ear- 
nestly urging the Society not to depart a hair's 
breadth from the ancient platform. It is argued 
that if a single word be changed in the transla- 
tion, we shall never know where to stop; that 
the confidence of the people will be shaken 
in the Scriptures; that old and hallowed asso- 
ciations will be rudely disturbed; and religion 
will then receive a deadly stab at the hands of 
its friends. The controversy still excites a good 


deal of talk ; strong feelings are enlisted on both | 


sides ; the spirit of party is taking shape, and 
growing intenser ; aud a fine bone of contention 
will thus be brought before the religious public at 
the approaching anniversaries. 

I must not forget to notice the breaking up of 
the old “Curiosity Shop” in Broadway, long 
known as the Emporium of the Fine Arts, under 
the auspices of that eccentric and indefatigable 
virtuoso, the late William A. Colman. He had 
been devoted to the collection of rare and unique 
articles in painting, statuary, typography, and 
natural productions for nearly forty years, and 
had amassed a chaotic variety of strange and 
queer specimens, to which the live stock in Noah's 
ark would have formed no parallel. Among 
this labyrinth of oddities, there were some valu- 
able specimens of statuary, a few fine paintings, 
and a very considerable number of books, which 
from their rarity and costliness would be con- 
sidered a precious acquisition by the bibliogra- 
pher. Every fine morning, you might see a 
crowd of unwashed amatours, gazing at the 





show window, when some new attraction was 
displayed, and edifying each other with esthetic 
criticisms as whimsical as the object of their at- 
tention. The sudden decease of Mr. Colman, 
which took place in the midst of his curiosities, 
he being found dead ina private room occupied by 
him in the building, brought this singular collection 
under the hammer. The sale attracted a crowd 
of purchasers, book-fanciers, and idlers. and fora 
few days formed quite a fashionable place of re- 
sort. The articles generally went off dog-cheap, 
in spite of the winning rhetoric of Mr. Keese, 
the popular literary auctioneer. A copy of Au- 
dubon's Birds of America, now entirely out of 
print, and the stereotyed plates destroyed, was 
purchased for a gentleman in Kentucky for six 
hundred and fifty dollars. A collection of mar- 
ble busts of the Bonaparte family, consisting of 
six pieces by eminent artists, (a part of them 
professing to be by Canova,) and once in the 
possession of Napoleon himself, was sold for six 
hundred dollars. The auction continued for 
eight days, and was wound up yesterday, still 
leaving a multifarious, fragmentary mass of odds 
and ends, sufficient to set up any number of coun- 
try museums, to be disposed of hereafter at pri- 
vate sale. 

Two or three extensive libraries are to be sold 
at auction by Mr. Keese, in the course of the 
next month. These contain many rare volumes, 
some of which could hardly be purchased at any 
price, and will present pickings more valuable to 
the amateur than the sands of Sacramento. It 
is no small amusement to attend a book-sale by 
Mr. Keese. A man of considerable literary cul- 
tivation himself, familiar with the disposal of 
large libraries, and with an interminable flow of 
language, he hits off the character of his wares, 
with a facile aptness that would do no discredit 
to a critic of far greater pretensions. He has 
had the handling, probably, of as many books as 
any man in New York, and it would be a pity 
if some of the grains of gold did not stick to his 
garments. 

The present mo:th has brought out several 
valuable new publications, including some good 
reprints from the English. We have the third 
number of Carlyle’s “Latter Day Pamphlets,” 
devoted to an exposition of the mysteries of 
Downing street, but to those familiar with his 
writings, presenting little either instructive or 
original. His frequent repetitions of himself be- 
come at last positively annoying. In his later 
productions, this is the case to so remarkable a 
degree, that many of his most fervent admirers 
cannot detect the ancient charm. With all its 
quaintness, extravagance and motley English, 
Sartor Resartus possesses an enchantment that 
gradually fades away from his subsequent wri- 
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tings. It was the first gushing forth of the deep- 
est experience of his soul, gained by the inner 
conflict of many years with the influence of a 
sceptical and destructive age, surviving the ruin 
of many cherished conceptions of his childhood, 
which had been nurtured in the stern and unre- 
lenting faithof Scottish Calvinism, and at length 
attaining a certain degree of serenity in commu- 
nion with the mild wisdom which he had imbi- 
bed from the study of his revered Teutonic mas- 
ters. He had passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death, in the region of the Everlast- 
ing No, emerged from the sorrows of the fire- 
baptism, and ascended to the broad table-land of 
a nobler hope, from which he could peacefully 
contemplate the grandeur of the Universe and 
the beautiful procession of the Ages. His whole 
heart was in this work. It was written under 
those strange, mystic impulses, akin perhaps to 
prophetic inspiration, which urged him to ex- 
press the burden of his soul, and gave him a 
weird delight in tricking it out in such a fanciful 
and grotesque costume. This work was follow- 
ed by the pregnant biographical reviews, in 
which he more fully discloses the theory of life, 
that, in Sartor Resartus, is set forth in the form 
of sentiment and allegory. Butsince that time, 
has he made any actual advance upon himself! 
Has he done aught but present in different shapes 
the ideas which formed the glowing focus of his 
early inspiration? Indeed if it were not for the 
signal examples of Shakspeare and Goethe, I 
should sometimes be tempted to think that men 
of genius were commissioned to speak but a 
single word, and having once uttered it to the 
world, were struck with muteness on all other 
subjects. Such certainly seems to be the case 
with Carlyle. In our country we may see an 
instance of it in two men, each remarkable in 
his own sphere—Emerson and Browuson. So 
too it was with the late Dr. Channing. They 
were all enkindled with the idea of Reverence, 
though in different applications, and having said 
the word which was like a fire in their souls, all 
else, it would seem, must needs be tautology, in- 
significance, or harlequining. In Channing it 
was reverence for humanity, in Carlyle for sin- 
cerity, in Brownson for the democratic masses, 
in Emerson for the individual soul. These were 
the pivots of each of these men, respectively, and 
if you will look at their productions in this point 
of view, you will find that whatever is not in the 
support or illustration of one of these principles 
is a negative quantity, displaying the weakness 
rather than the strength of the writer. 

Carlyle at the present day has fallen entirely 
back intothe slough of despond. The voice that 
was modulated so sweetly, though so strangely, 





in the philosophisings of Teufelsdréck is now 


——__ 


turned into a harsh shriek of despair. The glim- 
mering love of humanity that promised to shoot 
up into a flame of universal expansion, has be- 
come a glowering scorn and contempt for his 
race. The milk of human kiadness in his bo- 
som has curdled to vitriolic acid. 

We have received from Philadelphia, Julia 
Kavanagh’s tasteful and interesting work on 
‘*Woman in France during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” She has treated the difficult subject with 
remarkable skill, entirely free from the grossness 
which vitiates the memoirs of that period, but 
without disguising any of the strong features in 
her portraitures. It is the only readable book 
on the subject, which I know of, that covers the 
whole ground, presenting at a single view, the 
celebrated women of the French metropolis in 
such life-like delineations that you can never lose 
their characteristics from your memory. The 
author is greatly indebted to Lamartine for the 
softened light in which many of her heroines 
are portrayed, but her style and general tone of 
thought always bear the impress of her own 
mind, and show that she is no slavish imitator. 
Her pictures of Marie Antoinette, Madame Ro- 
land and Charlotte Corday, are each exquisite 
in its kind, and cannot fail to throw a fresh light 
on their characters, even to those who are most 
familiar with their histories. 

Cooper's new novel, *'The Ways of the Hour,” 
will add nothing to his reputation. Sampson 
has been shorn of his locks while coquetting with 
the Delilah of politics. The work is intended 
to aim a deadly blow at the system of trial by 
jury. Strange to say, this audacious radicalism 
is combined with the most conservative attach- 
ment to the existing order of things, in its most 
essential elements. The institution of juries, he 
maintains, so admirable in a monarchy, is total- 
ly unsuited to arepublic. Of course, no one will 
deny Mr. Cooper's right to argue this question 
with all the strength of which he is capable. 
Every liberal man could rejoice in a vigorous 
statement of his objections to what has been 
considered an indispensable foundation of popu- 
lar liberty. But instead of this he bas spun out 
a tedious story, filled with the most improbable 
incidents, with a plot singularly deficient in ar- 
tistic symmetry, and destitute of the fine touches 
of character and brilliant descriptions of nature 
which gave such a peculiar charm to his earlier 
productions. His long residence abroad seems 
to have inspired him with a certain disgust for his 
own country. The manners of vulgar people, 
which are intolerable every where, he regards as 
indigenous to the American soil. I happen to 
have but little personal knowledge of the interior 
of this State, where the scene of his novel is laid, 
but I must think the pictures he gives of social 
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life are gross caricatures of the population. The 
instances which he brings forward are exceptions 
to the prevailing tone of character, and when 
found in real life, are as odious to the people, as 
he could make them to his readers. On my 
mind, the impression produced by the story is 
far more that of a soured, uncomfortable, cap- 
tious sensitiveness on the part of the author, than 
any strong conviction of the incompatibility of 
the jury with Republican institutions. 

A volume of Washington Allston’s Miscella- 
neous Writings has been issued by Baker & 
Scribner in anticipation of the Biography now 
preparing by Mr. Richard H. Dana, to which it 
was Originally intended they should form an ac- 
companiment. They consist of his Lectures on 
Art, one or two small prose compositions, the 
poems contained in the volume previously pub- 
lished, and a number now appearing for the first 
time, many of which were suggested by the sub- 
jects of the exquisite cabinet paintings to which 


‘ he devoted the time not given to his great histori- 


eal picture during the last few years of his life. 
It is proposed to publish the Biography in a vol- 
ume, precisely like the present, so that they shall 
be considered, in fact, as parts of the same work. 

The lovers of Art, as well as of the higher or- 
der of Literature, will receive great delight from 
the perusal of this volume. In his Lectures, 
which he did not live to complete, he intended to 
embody the great esthetic principles, which 
formed his artistic creed, and the realizations of 
which in one immortal work so haunted his im- 
agination, as at times, to interfere with his power 
of execution. Had he attempted less he would 
have accomplished more. The loftiness of his 
ideal, and the delicate fastidiousness of his taste, 
prevented him from reposing with satisfaction, 
on his noblest conceptions; and the attempt to 
express them by any colors visible to the mate- 
rial eye, although producing some of the most 
faultless and delightful creations of modern Art. 
always impressed him with a fresh sense of the 
vast discrepancy between the Ideal and the Ac- 
tual. 


Tlis theories are revealed only in a fragmentary 
form in the present Lectures, which it can never 
enough be regretted he did not reduce to a 
complete system, according to his original inten- 
tion, and hence, it might be presumption to enter 
into any discussion of their merits. I will only 
say that they are a reproduction of the highest 
Platonic ideality, softened and humanized by the 
influence of Christianity and clothed with a fresh 
and life-like radiance from the deep vitality of 
the author’s own mind. In style and expression, 
you detect frequent resemblances to Coleridge, 
with whom Mr. Allston was connected by pecu- 





liar and subtle affinities of nature, having receiv- 
ed many of his most characteristic intellectual 
impulses in early life from his friendship, and 
cherishing the most reverent admiration of his 
genius to his latest hour. 

After all, perhaps, this volume will derive its 
highest interest from the glimpses which it con- 
stautly gives us of the pure, exquisite, unworldly 
nature of its singularly gifted author. To those 
who enjoyed the privilege of his familiar ac- 
quaintance, who were in the habit of listening 
to the rich flow of humor, anecdote, beautiful 
description, and profound, meditative wisdom, 
which made him incomparably the best converser 
in the social circle of which he was the grace and 
the pride, his own character was more poetical 
than his most charming poem, more lovely and 
sublime than his grandest artistic composition. 
His personal appearance was at once, io the high- 
est degree, winning and impressive. ‘Tall, ele- 
gant, and commanding in his figure, every move- 
ment was distinguished by a soft, exquisite and 
almost feminine grace. With a self-possession, 
that never forgot the most delicate proprieties, 
he expressed his opiuions with a singular union of 
modesty and masculine decision. His clear, sil- 
very voice was in admirable harmony with the 
purity of his thoughts and the beauty of his lan- 
guage. His manners were the perfection of re- 
fined and manly courtesy. He was often said to 
be a gentleman of the old school; but in truth, 
his manners were but the natural expression of 
the gentleness, dignity, and transparent truthful- 
ness of his heart; andthese qualities do not belong 
to any school or any age. His devotion to Art 
was but the flowing forth of the deepest life of 
his Being, which was made up of an almost ce- 
lestial ideality, of a generous disinterestedness, of 
a thirst for perfection that left no room for world- 
ly ambition, and of adeep religious sense through 
which he was hourly conversant with visions of 
the Infinite. It was the same traits that showed 
through his personal intercourses and gave such 
a peculiar charm and beauty to his daily life. 

Let me close my letter with one of the apho- 
risms which were written by Mr. Allston on the 
walls of his studio, and which beautifully sum up 
the aspirations of his genius. 

“T cannot believe that any man who derived 
fame ever labored for it; that is, directly. Fer, 
as fame is but the contingent of excellence, it 
would be like an attempt to project a shadow, 
before its substance was obtained. Many, how- 
ever, have so fancied, ‘I write, I paint for 
fame,’ have often been repeated ; it should have 
been ‘I write, I paintfor reputation.’ All anxi- 
ety, therefore, about Fame should be placed to 
the account of Reputation.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Inecanp as I Saw Ir: by Wm.S. Balch. New York, 
Geo. P. Putnam. 1850. 


This volume reminds us of an anecdote touching a cer- 
tain Governor of one of the Western States, more remark- 
able for his wit than his scholarship. The valedictory of 
his predecessor, and his own inaugural address, were deliv- 
ered on the same day to the legislature. The retiring 
governor was a man of distinguished ability, with a suffi- 
ciency of self-esteem, which sometimes betrayed him into 
egotism, as upon this occasion. The governor elect wrote 
his address, using small i’s throughout instead of capi- 
tals, even when speaking in the first person singular. 
And, upon a friend’s pointing out the error, he excused 
himself by saying, that Governor E—— had used up all 
the capital I's in his valedictory, and left no letters for 
him but the little ones. We are disposed to think that Mr. 
Balch has done the same thing; and that Mr. Putnam 
will be obliged to print his next book like the second gov- 
ernor’s speech in little letters, or employ a new font of 
type for the work. Mr. Balch treats us to a description 
of the place where he was born, the scenes surrounding it, 
some tender reminiscences of his grandfather, and other 
early associations, all tending to prepare us for the devel- 
opment in his young heart of the desire of travel. That 
desire, however, he could not easily gratify. The “res 
augusta,” it is half hinted, curbed his ambition, until he 
was enabled by strict economy, to lay up a sufficient sum 
for the accomplishment of his grand design—a visitation 
to Ireland, which he characterizes, in language now be- 
come classical, as “beautiful and unfortunate.” True to 
his economical principles, he dodges Liverpool, and effects 
a descent from the packet ship Siddons upon the coast 
of Ireland in a fishing smack, having beat down the ava- 
ricious demands of the boatmen 75 per cent. Here com- 
mences a scuffle, which is kept up with unflinching 
spirit throughout the book, between the importunities of 
servants and menials for gratuities, and the tenacity of our 
traveller, refusing (upon principle of course—these things 
are always done upon principle) to yield to their extor- 
tions. He pays them in arguments more frequently than 
in “ shillins” and “ sixpunces ;” and does all in his power 
to disabuse them of the troublesome persuasion that the 
Americans are always rich and generous. Doubtless his 
successors on the sod will be grateful for his endeavors, 
but his readers have no particular reason to thank him for 
the paltry detail of such experiences. 

“Treland as J saw it,” is the thing he promises; for 
which he gives two very good reasons—first, that he can- 
notdescribe it as seen by anybody else—and secondly, 
because his friend, Mr. Havemeyer (who called him out 
and to whom he returns thanks in the dedication) has a 
very high opinion of his optical powers (in particular). 
Well, he certainly has seen something, and something 
worth talking of too; if it had not been all seen and talked 
of by other people, over and over again, before him. The 
book is full of common-places about England’s severity, 
absenteeism, Irish ignorance, Saxon tyranny and Celtic 
cruelty, tithes, taxes, vice, famine, destitution, &c. Now 
it is not to be denied that much of this is true, and that it 
furnishes a sad theme for the contemplation of the states- 
man and the philanthropist; but is it not strange that a 
traveller at this time of day should present, as his own 
particular views, such aspects of Ireland, as may be seen, 
not only in scores of authors from Miss Edgeworth down, 
but in periodicals, magazines, and newspaper correspon- 
dence, columns without end. Wecannot understand how 





Mr, Balch has deluded himself into the supposition thathis 
opinions are original, except upon the hypothesis that he 
has adefective memory, and confounds the ideas he has de- 
rived from other people with those which he conceives to 
be innate. As to believing for a moment, that he could 
design to impose on the admiring Havemeyer, and the 
“rising generation” around him, for whose especial bene- 
fit the book is solicited, we are incapable of such a wrong, 
We have no doubt that Mr. Balch is as much in the dark 
about the real merits of his book as any person whatever, 

We are sorry to see that Mr. Putnam follows the new 
fangled spelling, causing us to meet “ travel-ers” in every 
page, with now and then a dreadful “specter” or two. 
Excepting this blemish, the book is a very handsome spec- 
imen of type, paper and binding. It is for sale by Mr.J, 
W. Randolph. 


Tue WomeEN or THE AMERICAN Revotution,. Vol. IIT. 
By Elizabeth F. Ellet. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner. 1850. 


The eminent and deserved success which has attended 
the two preceding volumes of this interesting work has 
led the industrious authoress to prepare a third volume. 
We commend it especially to the attention of our readers 
in this part of the country and throughout the South. It 
is well known to the explorer of our Revolutionary an- 
nals, that the details of the war, in the Southern section 
of the country, are far less minutely chronicled. In fact, 
this part of the history of that eventful struggle has never 
been adequately recorded. Mrs. Ellet. in the course of 
her indefatigable researches and extensive correspon- 
dence incidental to the preparation of her memoirs of the 
distinguished women of the revolutionary era, has brought 
to light many new facts, illustrated many important events, 
especially the particulars of Sumpter’s campaign ; and, 
indeed, almost, for the first time, rescued from obscurity 
some of the most remarkable circumstances of the warat 
the South—including several battles scarcely mentioned 
in her annals. This volume should be in the hands of all 
the maidens and matrons of the South who honor female 
intrepidity, self-sacrifice and patriotism. 


MOoNEYPENNY OR THE HEART oF THE WorLD, A Ro- 
mance of the Present Day. By Cornelius Matthews. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1820. 


Mr. Matthews has devoted his pen almost exclusively 
to a branch of literature in which success is rare und diffi- 
cult—the metropolitan novel. He seems to love New 
York localities, as much as Dickens does those of London, 
and to expatiate among them with equal familiarity. In 
the work before us, he has drawn a vivid and graphic pic- 
ture evidently the result of long and careful observation. 
The characters are well sustained. Some of the descrip- 
tive passages have a vitality of significance that betoken 
a sympathetic limner ; and there is a spirited interest in 
the tule, with some fine touches of pathos and quaint com- 
parisons, scattered here and there, that altogether render 
it the most effective of any previous work of the author. 
The scene is laid in New York, and our readers will find 
their impressions of that city enlivened and extended by 
the perusal of Moneypenny. 


Annet Borryn: A Tragedy. By George H. Boker. 
Philad. A. Hart, 1850. We have not read this play 


carefully ; but we fell upon one very pretty thought, which 
is new to us— 


“ For memories are the shadows of our hopes, 
That ever lengthen as the day declines, 
Till death’s oblivion wraps them both in night.” 





